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locking power of the key held by the business energy | The building is 312 feet ae and 82 wide, and its height 
and enterprise of the dealers, producers and carriers of | to top’of roof is 142 feet; above this is a lookout station 
this rc gion, whose infancy has grown to sturdy man- | extending 12 feet, and the flagstaff stands 35 feet above 
hood by a magic that ignores the element of time. this, putting its gilt ball 189 feet above the floor, or 1961 


ELEVATOR SD,” AT DULUTH, ‘MINN. 


When, subsequent to the success of the great central 
transcontinental line, the Northern Pacific scheme was 


brought forward and the plot of the “Gate City” of the 


Northwest was made pub- 


On this page will be found illustrated Elevator “D,”’ 


It has 189 bins, 7 rows 


above the surface of the lake. 
: of 27 in each, and 6 60 


lic, with glowing confi- 


dence in its promise, the 


feet. in depth. The out- 
Side structure of elevator 


told, icy blasts of those 


frigid regions were blown 


into its heated enthusiasm ; 


and as time and delays 
from various obstructions 
went on, the squibs of 
many a penny - a- liner 
touched with satiric humor 
this Arctic boom, as if it 
were only a paper balloon, 
But}the iron horse has 
neighed its victorious 
coursing in making the 
grand lands and resources 
of Puget Sound touch 
hands across the Rockies 
with the western shore of 
our great inland sea. The — 
wheat market of Duluth 
stands this year third 
among the great lake ports 
of the West, Chicago and 
Toledo alone only excel- 
ling her. There is elo- 
quence in simple figures 
when symbolizing vast 
steps of progress in the 
world of production and 
commerce. The total ship- 
ments of wheat by Jake 
from Duluth in the eight 
and one-half years ended 
1878, were about 12,500,000 
bushels; in 1884 they were 


to the top of the bins is 
made of 2x8inch plank 
laid flatwise; the bin par- 
titions are of 2x6-inch, 
plank. Each bin has a 


post in one corner 8x10 


inches, running from the 


foundation to the bin floor, 


a ‘ 
: | 


A 2 
. | 
\ 


which ‘are capped {with 
timbers 10x14 inches, and 
run the entire length of 
the house, giving support 
to the cupolaframe. This 
is a somewhat novel plan, 
allowing the house to set- 
tle without throwing 
shafting and machinery 
out of line. 


The house has nine re- 
ceiving and eight shipping 
elevators running through 
open boxes, patented by 
the builders. -Two tracks, 
holding nine cars each, 
run through the house, 
and the receivers take the 
grain from them direct, 
from both tracks at once. 
NineDuplex steam shovels 


empty the cars. The ma- 


chinery is driven by a 


steeple compound engine, 
made by Cuyahoga Works, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, with 


cylinders 44x48 and 24x48 


11,100,000, while the total 


receipts of wheat for the 


inches; it has a four-foot 


year were 13,500,000, a gain 


stroke, and is of 600 nom- 


on those of the previous 

year of nearly 6,000,000 

bushels. The noted financier,Jay Cooke,long ago predicted 
that this would become the most important wheat market 
of this country. Owing to facts grown familiar in the mill- 
ing improvements and the demand for sara spring wheats, 
the great wheat belt has moved to the Northwest, where 
lies the coming wheat granary of the world. It requires 
in this light no prophetic vision to comprehend the un- 


ELEVATOR “D,’? AT DULUTH, MINN. 


of the Lake Superior Elevator Co., 
completed by them, with joint capacity of 2,000,000 
bushels. This is the third house of this company, who 
with a capital of $650,000 have taken contracts for ele- 
vators on the Northern Pacific. The elevator described 
is located a few hundred feet east of Rice’s Point, on 
land got from the above road on a lease of twenty years. 


one of two just | 


inal horse power. It has 

in lieu of a stuffing box, a 
short, intermediate head, a new feature. There are two 
steel boilers, 61x16 feet. 'The cost of this especially 
elegant plant of engine and boilers was $25,000. The 
engine house is 25x32 feet, and 44 feet high; the boiler 
house is 82x36 feet; the chimney is 12.8 feet square for 
30 feet from base, where it becomes cylindrical in shape 
and reduced in size, till ‘at its top, 143 feet, it is 6. 6 feet 
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in diameter, with a five-foot flue. The shaft from the 
engine passes into the house to a. 13-foot pulley, round 
which runs the driving belt, 8300 feet long, 4 feet wide 
and one-half an inch thick. At the upper end of this 
belt in the top of the house is a line of shafting 
300 feet long, which drives all the elevators and other 
machinery of the upper part of the house. Below the 
bins, on the lower floor, is a line of shafting 290 feet 
long, which drives eight large Barnard & Leas Cleaners. 
This shaft is made much larger than the present needs 
of the house demand, as it will be used, when a 1,500,- 
000 bushel storehouse is built west of the elevator, to 
drive a conveyor belt for such house. Another shaft on 
this floor runs the steam shovels. Cars can be unloaded 
at the rate of 20,000 bushels per hour, and 40,000 bushels 
can be emptied into a vessel in the same time. 

In the south end of the house is a passenger elevator 
which will run up 105 feet tothe scale floor. In this 
floor are arranged 17 700-bushel Fairbanks Scales. Over 
each scale is a 1,200-bushel garner for receiving grain 
when the scale is unloading, and which will greatly 
facilitate weighing operations. The scales will dis- 
charge both to boats and cars. If to the latter car 
loaders are used, of which there are seven, and which 
load cars automatically, doing away with trimmers. 

The house has 300 windows, all furnished by Scott & 
Holston, of Duluth, Minn. One row-of windows is on 
the bin floor and will help to keep the house free from 
the unhealthy wheut dust. The entire house is covered 
with corrugated iron below the first eaves and above with 
tin. Over 4,000,000 feet of lumber have been 
used in the building, and 1,700 kegs of nails. 
Its entire cost has been $250,000. We do 
not hesitate to say that it is one of the finest 
proportioned houses in the United States as 
well as one of the simplest and at the same 
time most complete. Its capacity is an even 
1,200,000 bushels. Before leaving this house 
mention must be made of its engine room, 
which under the superintendence of T. W: 
Hugo, has been fitted up with the most com- 
plete appliances known. Itis said by those 
who should know that it is the best elevator 
engine room in the United States. 

This firm have had constructed ample safe- 


THE PACKER IMPROVED PORTA- |tumbling-rod or shaft and belt to the machinery to be 


BLE UPRIGHT HORSE POWER. 


The above is a new portable upright horse power, with 
over-head tumbling-rod, which is being introduced by the 
David Bradley Mfg. Co., Chicago. The advantages of an 
over-head tumbling-rod are obyious. Low or down 
tumbling-rods are considered dangerous, besides being 
very inconvenient, and the means of loss of power, as 
the horse instinctively slackens his speed when crossing 
the rod, causing an irregularity in the running of the 
machinery, and an estimated loss of fifteen per cent. of 
the horse power employed. Low tumbling-rods are also 
in the way, and are liable to become obstructed by the 
gathering upon them of straw or other refuse. Besides 
obviating these difficulties, the machine has the essential 
requisite of portability, a thing heretofore thought dif- 
ficult in horse power construction where over-bead 
tumbling-rods were employed. The following is a con- 
cise description of the manner of constructing the Packer 
horse power: 

A substantial frame work of wood ismade, being held 
firmly together by means of joint bolts, and is placed 
upon the ground, or it may be mounted upon trucks to 
add to its portability. Tothe frame thus arranged the 
gearing is attached and arranged as follows: A suitable 
master-wheel, provided with face gear, is placed upon 
the upper surface of the frame, and matches with two 
master-wheel pinions, one on each side of the master- 
wheel. The pinions are rigidly fastened to two short 


guards against fire in all their houses. A 
Duplex fire pump, with steam cylinders, 
10x14 inches, and water cylinders 71x10 
inches, is connected in the engine room with a five-inch 
pipe running along the lower floor, having four-inch out. 
lets, to which are attached hose, running to the top of 
the house, with branches on the bin, shaft and scale 
floors. Each branch has four outlets with hose attached, 
and the employes are drilled to answer alarms. This 
pump, connected with the pumps of Elevators “C” and 
“B,” is always kept supplied with steam, and where the 
force of the three pumps can be thrown on one house if 
required. J.T. Moulton & Son, of Chicago, were the 
architects and superintendents of the above described 
elevator. They have built at Duluth, starting fourteen 
years ago, five elevators with a total capacity of 4,660,000 
bushels, besides numerous large elevators at Chicago and 
other prominent points. 


TWO NEW ELEVATORS AT DU- 
LUTH. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Lake Superior 
Elevator Co., held at Duluth on Dec. 23, it was decided 
to build another elevator at that point with a capacity of 
1,500,000 busheis; it is also understood that the Union 
Improvement and Elevator Co. will erect another of 
1,000,000 bushels capacity. These new elevators are ren- 
dered necessary by the great increase of trade at that 
point. Large transactions, it is said, are taking place 
daily, and the membership of the Board of Trade is in- 
creasing rapidly. The shipments of wheat from Duluth 
are said to have nearly, if not quite, equaled those of 
Chicago the past season. There is now in store there 
4,500,000 bushels of wheat, and 6,000,000 are anticipated 
by spring. With these new houses Duluth’s elevator ca- 
pacity will be 8,700,000 bushels. 


A Michigan paper tells the following: ‘“A lady from 
the country called at a shoe store in a neighboring town 
to look at some shoes. She concluded not to buy, and 
passed out the door. The proprietor hastened to the 
door and told her she could have the shoes and welcome, 
as she was the first woman that had been in who had not 
complained of the low price of wheat.’ 


driven, a feature not found in any other horse power, 
adapting it as a power to drive all classes of machinery 
where horse power is used. Tumbling-rods or shafts 
may be extended in opposite directions from the power 
to operate two or more machines at the same time, such 
as corn-shellers, pumps, or any class of machinery to be 
driven by horse power. 

This power is well adapted for grain warehouses, the 
speed being such as not to require the use of large and 
expensive pulleys on the line shaft, to give the necessary 
amount of speed. The vertical or upright shaft may be 
extended to any desired height, so that lines of counter 
shafting may be driven from it by means of bevel gears 
at each story of a warehouse having any number of 
stories, a feature not found in any other horse power. — 

These horse powers are designed for running corn- 
shellers, cider-mills, wood saws, elevators, and other ma- 
chinery which can be run by horse power, and are made 
in one, two, four, six and eight horse powers. 


THE QUESTION OF CARS AND 
TRANSPORTATION. 


The Pioneer-Press recent y interviewed Mr. Barnes, 


| President of the Northern Pacific Elevator Co,, as to the 


possibility of the Railway Co.'s acceding to the demands 
of the farmers for carsto use for their own grain. The 
reply was that thecomp inies could not supply one-half 
these demands, while it would break up entirely the 
warehouse system that had simplified the 
carriage and handling of grain and so cheap- 
ened rates that this country can send her 
products from the far distant West and com- 
pete in the world’s markets abroad. This 
plan is being rapidly adopted by foreign 
nations. Few would willingly use the public 
elevators; the grain would be shipped in 
variable lots and often in damaged condi- 
tion, from delays, etc., finally reacting with . 
disastrous effects upon the farmers them- 
selves. The storage capacity of this Co., 
2,000,000 bushels, was much too small this 
season when 100,000 bushels of wheat were 
shipped daily; the grain was shipped as fast 


as cars could be obtained, and yet there were 
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shafts, which, extending from each side to near tlie 
center of the frame, are j ‘urnaled by suitable bearings 
attached to the frame. Onthe short shafts, near their 
inner ends, bevel gears are placed, one on each shaft, and 
so arranged as to engage a bevel pinion on opposite sides, 
which pinion is fastened to the upright shaft near its 
lower end. From the frame two posts are extended to a 
suitable height from which to extend the tumbling-rod, 
so that the horses may pass under it, and to the upper 
end of which the upright shaft is journaled. Resting 
upon the tops of the upright posts are two plates or 
disks, the lower one being fastened to the posts, and the 
upper one resting upon its face loosely. To the upper 
plate the horizontal shaft is journaled, the shaft being 
fitted at each end to receive the couplings that connect 
the tumbling-rod shaft, which extends to the machinery 
to be driven. The upper plate is held in place and 
rendered adjustable by means of two bolts passing 
through the lower plate, and provided with thumb nuts 
at their lower ends, and hooks at their upperends. The 
hooks are respectively inserted at opposite sides of the 
upper disk in one of a series of slots formed in the 
upper surface of the upper plate. By this means the 
disk is held firmly in position: By loosening the thumb- 
nuts and withdrawing the bolts from the slots, the upper 
disk may be rotated horizontally in either direction and 
to any degree, to connect with the tumbling-rod leading 
to the machinery to be driven. It will be easily under- 


stood that by means of this arrangement the tumbling | 


rod or shaft can be adjusted to any altered position of 
the machinery to be driven, without moving or otherwise 
changing the position of the power, which is a very 
great advantage in running threshers, corn-shellers, saws, 
and other machinery, as it often occurs thatthe material 
to be operated upon is at different angles to the power, 
and it is necessary to change the machinery to such dif- 
ferent angles; and to be able to adjust the tumbling-rod 
to such altered position of the machinery without chang- 
ing the position of the power, is a great saving of time 
and labor. This is a combined belt or tight gear power, 
without any change rather than to place u pulley on the 


frequently 800,000 bushels left in the ware. 

houses, when using 200 cars per day. Six 
days are required at the least to take the cars to Duluth 
from Fargo, Dak., and return them, while ten is nearer 
the average. There were used 1,600 cars, and yet the 
movement did not keep up with the demands. 

Mr. Barnes stated that he had always favored laws 
governing grades at terminal points. Universal rules were 
not practicable; but if reliable inspectors could be ap- 
pointed to make the terminal grades, these would govern 
country buyers. The N. P. Elevator Co. had for years 
guaranteed their grades at Duluth; but there were many 
complaints as to the irregularity of the grades there. 
They pay no attention to the Minneapolis grades. He 
did not think the millers of the latter city were making 
much, for as prices have gone their stock of 8,000,000 
bushels could now be bought at eight cents per bushel 
less. He said the Co, have made it a practice to sell as 
rapidly as possible, and give their customers the benefits 
of the highest market prices. The rapid handling of 
their system enabled them to make a small profit, that 
would be lost by holding. At tha‘ time, late in Decem- 
ber, Mr. Barnes stated that they had received about 
5,000,000 bushels of grain and anticipated over 500,000 
more. They handle 95 per cent. of the entire crop of that 
section. Knowing the stocks on hand, and the likeli- 
hoods of the various receiving points, they can give a 
little more than fifty independently owned and operated 
elevators could do, at a small profit. He considered that 
the region referred to compared favorably with Chicago 
in its market facilities. Mr. Barnes stated that he was 
buying wheat at Spokane Falls, W. T., and. shipping it 
to Liverpool; the price West was 38 cents, and in New 
York 80 cents, giving him a net profit of about 18 cents 
per bushel. 


From a single grain of wheat planted in 1881, says the 
Grass Valley (Cal.) Record, grew twenty-two stalks, each 
bearing a full head. These yielded 860 grains, 760 of © 
which were planted the next year, producing one-fifth of 
a bushel of splendid wheat. This was planted last spring, 
yielding seventeen bushels, making 1,020 pounds of 
wheat from one grain in three years. 
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THE HILL AUTOMATIC GRAIN 
SCALE. . 


The countless millions of bushels of grain that are 
moved from the place of production are; weighed and 
reweighed, often a dozen times before being finally con- 
sumed. Every elevator owner, shipper, miller, and all 
who in any way sell or handle grain, are fully aware, 
often from a costly experience, of the discrepancies“in 
weight which occur, either from negligence or dis- 
honesty, but no doubt in many instances from the inac- 
curacy of the weighing appliances. This season in par- 
ticular complaints at Buffalo have been loud and fre- 
quent of the discrepancies between the weights ascer- 
tained at Buffalo and those at the points of shipment. 
And this is the experience everywhere. Human falli- 
bility and defective hopper scales are the cause of much 


recrimination in the grain trade, and not unfrequently of | the grain from the elevator 


tributed to the various bins, and upon the second floor 
below ; to place the scales for weighing out or discharging 


Fig. 1. THE HILL AUTOMATIC GRAIN SOALE. 


In many of the large ele- 


lawsuits. We believe that the great mass of mankind [ vators there may be eight to twelve hopper scales on 


desire to be honest in their business 
dealings, and would always be so if 
assured of-reciprocal treatment 
from their fellows. In handling 
grain, the first requisite to absolute 
accuracy, in our estimation, is to re- 
move the element of human liabil- 
ity to err and human negligence. 
Possibly a good shure of the faults 
of the weigher himself have been 
charged upon the scales; but it 
amounts to the same thing in the 


oe 
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end; the system is defective. The 
first attribute, then, of a perfect 
system of weighing, would be to 
have a scale which would be auto. 
matic, and do the weighing and 
record it without human interven- 
tion. Numerous attempts have 


been made with this object in view. 
_ Most of them have been failures of 
a pronounced order; while others 
developed defects that were fatal to 
their usefulness. While a perfectly 
automatic weighing machine is a 
vast improvement on a two-legged 
weigher, the latter is farin advance 
of a machine that automatically 
makes mistakes. This bas been the 
trouble with a large class of weigh- 
ing machines that have enjoyed a 
brief season of popularity and then 
faded out of public view. 
We give on this page illustrations 
of the Hill Automatic Grain Scale, 
which is now in use in many prom- 
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and correct than with the former hopper scales used by 
him. His first two years’ use of this scale demonstrated 
a variation between the shipping and the receiving 
weights’ of less than one-tenth of one per cent., while 
with the old system of hopper scales, errors of one per 
cent. were not infrequent. The advantage of the Hill 
Grain Scale over a hopper scale, in weighing?grain is, 
that, after the former has been adjusted to any given 
weight, it will regularly weigh and dump that weight, 
whether it be one bushel or ten hushels, so long as grain 
is supplied to it; while with the hopper scale the ac- 
curacy of the weight depends upon the skill and care- 
fulness of the attendant. 

The Hill Scale is built in the most durable manner, no 
wood being used, and is so constructed in all its details 
as to be a model machine in every respect. It is built 
with special study to make it withstand the continuous 
usage of years. 

The advantages of this automatic scale over the 
ordinary form of hopper or plat- 
form scales, may be briefly stated as 
follows:., 1st. Saving of labor. 2d 
Absolute accuracy of record. 3d. 
Expense of maintenance.  4tb. 
Space occupied. 5th.* Precision of 
weight. 6th. A constant and inex- 
orable monitor upon all gr.in passed 
through it, etc. As already noted 
the machine has been introduced in 
many prominent _, establishments, 
where its work has established, the 
claims made. for it, saving its cost 
in avery short time by dispensing 
with extra help, while at the same 
time an accuracy is secured unob- 
tainable by the ordinary means. ;\_: 
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The Automatic Grain Scale, as 
originally patented by Mr. Hill, was 
exhibited at the fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, in New York, and 
there received the “Gold Medal *of 
Progress, or Semi - Centennial 
Medal,’ an award which is made 
but once in fifty years, and which, 
as we understand, has been made 
but twice in the history of the Insti- 
tute, the Jast time being on the Hill 
Automatic Grain Scale. It is the 
highest award and given “for the in- 
vention showing the most marked 
improvement” in that time. These 
automatic scales are now manufact- 
ured under a series of patents, with 
improvements devised as late as 


inent establishments in various parts 
of the country, and which is guar- 
anteed to accurately receive, weigh, 
and discharge the grain, recording 
the quantities without a possibility 
of error. Fig. 1 givesa perspective 
view of the machine, whose;method 
of operation will be r. adily under- 
stood from the following brief de- 
scription: From the front end of 
an even balance beam is freely sus- 
pended a double compartment 
bucket, open at top and bottom, and 
on the opposite end the weights are 


suspended. Two bucket closers, 
rigidly attached to the suspenders 
below the bucket, alternately form 


the bottom of the compartment re- 
ceiving grain..= Over the bucket is 
a fixed receiving spout, tap:ring 
down to a narrow opening. Loosely 
hung in front of the, spout are two narrow plates, or 
cutoffs, one to reduce the opening in bottom of spout, 
and the other to close it entirely. A fixed weight bal- 
ances the empty bucket, a series of adjustable weights 
balances the grain when the bucket is nearly full, and a 
supplemental weight insures an exact and complete 
quantity. 

Fig. 2 iliustra‘es the Hill Grain Scale in large grain 
elevators. Itis the custom in constructing the cock 
lofts of modern elevators, to place upon the floor next 
below the elevator heads, the scales to weigh the grain 
as it is received into the elevator, and’ elevated and dis- 


FIG. 2. 


wl 


July, 1884, in various,sizes, suitable 
to any quantity of grain per hour, 
from the smallest mill to the largest 
brewery and heaviest railroad ele- 
vator, by the Hill Grain Scale Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., who. will 
be glad to furnish illustrated and 
descriptive catalogues and price lists 
upon application. 


The Chicago and Northwestern 
R.R. have given a scale of reduct- - 
ions in the freight rates on seed 
wheat until June 1, 1885, for car 
shipments; in less than car loads 
they must be prepaid. This road 


TW 
MA ANN 


THE HILL AUTOMATIC SCALE AS USED IN LARGE ELEVATORS. 


each floor, and should all these scales be weighing in or 
out, at the same time (as is possible), there would be re- 
quired a separate attendant at each scale. With the Hill 
Grain Scale one man can attend to and keep the records 
of twenty scales- Each machine having an independent 
register, takes care of the quantities passing through it, 
and no error can occur in the tally, or by accidentally 
leaving an upper and lower gate both open at the same 
time, or from any other cause. The experience of Mr. 
Ferdinand Schumacher, at Akron, Ohio, who has used a 
No. 6 Hill Grain Scale for several years in shipping oats 


| to the seaboard, shows that the weights are more uniform 


has made reductions in its freight 
rates on grain from points in 
Southern Dakota, Minnesota - and 
Iowa, these amounting in all to 
‘about eight cents per hundred 
pounds. This has led. the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha to reduce 
its rates from the same points to the St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis & Minnesota Transfer, averaging five cents.,per 
hundred pounds; in order to meet the above competition, 
that has reduced the rates to Milwaukee and Chicago 
below those from interior points to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


The Omaha Road has reduced grain rates five cents 
per hundred on the Western (Sioux City), division to 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and the Minnesota transfer, giving 
these points equal advantagee with Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. in 
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THE NICARAGUA CANAL TREATY, 


The full text of the Nicaraguan treaty, as arranged by 
the plenipotentiaries, the Presidents of the two Repub- 
lics, Secretary of State IF. T. Frelinghuysen, for the 
United States, and ex-President Gen. Joaquin Zavala, of 
Nicaragua, has been published, and will be carefully 
read by all who are interested in the commercial prog- 
ress of our country, and especially in this long contem- 
plated and admittedly practicable scheme for uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a canal under the di- 
rect control of this government, and at a point the most 
favorable to the commerce of both coasts, being a short- 
er route by a thousand miles or more than the Panama 
Canal, now slowly, at‘ uncertain and enormous expense, 
making its way, under French auspices, through the 
deadly isthmus. ’ 

The central object of the treaty is the construction by 
the United States of a ship canal at points to be decided 
on further expert investigation, to be owned and man- 
aged mutually by the two Republics on the terms stipu- 
lated. The treaty involves an agreement of amity, 
mutual benefit, and protection in perpetuity, especially 
to keep inviolate the territory and government of Nica- 
ragua, except as in territorial franchises specified rights 
are waved. The United States is to furnish the means 
and construct the canal, commencing as soon as practi- 
cable, not later than two years hence, and to be complet- 
ed within ten years, or the treaty be forfeited. But the 
agreement stipulates that all unforeseen obstacles shall be 
considered in lengthening the time; and also the ex- 
penditure of capital and the good faith shown shall bind 
Nicaragua to a fair extension. The canal is to have a 
capacity commensurate with the requirements of sea- 
going vessels of the largest size. To carry out this agree- 
ment the Republic of Nicaragua will give the United 
States free use of Lake Nicaragua, and will furnish, free 
of cost, all spaces needed on river banks, at ocean ports, 
etc., for permanent use or for construction. The power 
will exist in the management to condemn any needed 
private property, and all rights, such as the government 
contract with F. A. Pelias, relative to steam navigation, 
shall be set aside or rendered subordinate as seems best 
to both parties. The treaty in full detail provides that 
material, labor, and all the essentials of construction 
shall be free from any duties to the Nicaraguan govern - 
ment, and fully protected in their operations, coming and 
going without hindrance. There is also to be set aside a 
strip of land two and one-half miles in width, extending 
on either side from the center of the canal or the river 
beds, and along the shore of the lake; also a strip one- 
half a mile wide, wherever railways or telegraph lines 
- dre needed in this work; these are to be owned by the 
contracting parties. Said lands, or those condemned 
shall not include towns, villages, or cities, only such 
parts of them as are absolutely essential to the work. 

This territory in time of peace shall be under the juris- 
diction of Nicaragua after the canal is completed. As 
stated, all the necessaries of life required by the work- 
men and Officials shall be free of duty, except wine, spir- 
its, and tobacco. The United States will furnish the 
funds, with all the required tools, machinery, shops, etc., 
and have the exclusive control of the construction of the 
canal and acceesories, and shall be given the necessary 
powers therefor. A Board of Managers shall be appoint. 
ed, consisting of six members, three of whom shall be 
appointed by the President of the United -tates, as ap- 
proved by the Senate, and three by the President of 
Nicaragua; vacancies to be temporarily or permanently 
filled in accordance with the usual custom. The chair- 
man will be appointed by the United States. This board 
will have the exclusive management of the work, sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Presidents of the two na- 
tione, and will control the rates, fees, and have general 
management of the canal. The regular reports and other 
matters are to be made as specified in the treaty, as well 
as their specific appointed power. The proceeds of the 
canal are to be appropriated to its maintenance, etc., and 
the nét profits are to be divided between the two govern. 
ments in the proportion of two-thirds to this country and 
one-third to Nicaragua. It is agreed that all the Nica- 
raguan ports shall be free to the vessels of the United 
States, without any charges, and the latter guarantee the 
continued sovereignty of Nicaragua, and frankly dis- 
avow all intention to seek to impair its independence. 
All existing treaties with other nations, impairing the 
privileges given by this treaty, are by mutual agreement 
to be terminated within two months after its ratification. 


All differences are to be submitted to arbitration, whose 
decision shall be final. 

The United States promise to aid, by all suitable means, 
the union of the Central American Republics, which 
shall have the same relation to this treaty, if desired, as 
the present contracting republic. The financial condi- 
tion of Nicaragua being prosperous, the treaty stipulates 
a loan from this government of $4,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of making improvements, promotive of the interests 
of both states, such as the extension of telegraph lines, 
the improvement of the San Juan River, etc., to be paid 
out at Washington as follows: $1,000,000 within ninety 
days after the ratification of the treaty, and $500,000 
every six months thereafter till paid out in full. The 
net revenues of the canal, belonging to Nicaragua, are 
to be applied to the liquidation of this delt, which is to 
bear interest at three per cent. per annum, until such 
time as the Nicaraguan government shall furnish the- 
means from its general resources; the repayment is not 
to be demanded until after ten years. The mutual con- 
sent of the contracting parties isrequired in the disposal 
of any interest in the canal or its accessories, by either 
party. The treaty is signed by the Secretaries of the two 
governments, and waits the action of the respective legis- 
lative bodies. 


THE ILLINOIS WAREHOUSE RE- 
PORT. 


The annual report of the Illinois Ruilway and Ware- 
house Commissioners has been given to the public. At 
the commencement of the year, Dec. 1, 1883, there was 
an unexpended balance of the $10,000 appropriated to the 
purposes of various expenses, as clerk hire, investiga- 
tion fees, postage, telegraphing, etc., of $6,979.45; of the 
$2,500 appropriated by the General Assembly for print- 
ing and publishing schedules, there was a balance of 
$2,057.10. The report says that Chicago is the great 
commercial center of the Northwest. The producer 
should find there at all times a fair and legitimate gauge 
of what his surplus is worth. This can only be so while 
the market yields obedience to the laws of demand and 
supply. It should be, to the laws of legitémate demand 
and supply. This, however, may not always be, as arti- 
ficial wants in both directions will be from time to time 
created. In September last the artificial demand for 
No. 2 cornin the Chicago market was so great that that 
grade of corn was worth more than double its real value 
finally selling at $1 per bushel. Milwaukee, Toledo 
Peoria, St. Louis, and the country even to the seaboard 
were searched, and corn of the grade named shipped in 
large quantities into Chicago to meet the demand of the 
“shorts’’ in the September “deal.” The Grain Inspec- 
tion Department was forced to its utmost capacity, and 
met the occasion admirably. Complaint was made to 
this commission that certain railroad companies were 
aiding the “corner,” by delaying delivery, inspection, 
etc. Their officials were charged with having an inter- 
est in the “deal.’’ Each member of the commission 
gave the matter careful uttention. The conclusion was 
that the charges were without other than apparent foun- 
dation, arising from the unusual tax upon the resources 
of the railroads in the question—all the railroads in real- 
ity doing their utmost to get the grain in in time. The 
Commissioners say that the law, as it stands, gives no 
remedy had the charges been sustained. 

The storage capacity of the Chicago warehouses of 
class A is 26,200,000 bushels. These, it is stated, are in 
excellent condition as a rule, well and fully equipped, 
and have always co-operated with the State Grain In- 
spection Department, conducting their business in strict 
accordance with the laws. The report especially com- 
mends this latter department as managed in this city. 
The inspection of grain here is the most cifficult of 
duties, because the receipts of grain in Chicago come 
from so wide and diversified a region, with endless 
varieties of grain; there are twenty-four grades of 
wheat, ten of corn, six of oats, three of rye, and eight of 
barley. 

Since inspection of grain has become established in 
Chicago, there always have been, and probably always 
will be, more or less of complaints of inspection of 
grain, though made by the most careful and experienced 
experts in the business. But we believe that the system 
adopted, improved, and practiced by the different suc- 
ceeding heads of the State Grain Inspection Department 
of Chicago is the best system yet adopted at any impor- 
tant grain depot in the United States, and has reduced 
the number of errors incident to the business to a mini- 


mum. The commission think that the Appeals Commit- 
tee should have their salaries paid by the commission, 
in order that their services and pay may be on the same 
footing as that of other employes in the Inspection 
Department, and they recommend that the law be so 
amended. 

The report states that the corn crops of 1882-83 were 


of as poor a quality as were raised in the last twenty-five. 


years, in the states contributary to the Chicago markets, 
while speculation at times caused a large accumulation 
of corn in the warehouses of that city; but through the 
skill in inspecting and the care in storage, not a bushel 
of No. 2 so inspected got out of condition during the 
past two seasons, while alinost every other market of the 
country had hot and damaged grain. 

The total amount of bushels of grain inspected, for 
1884, was 128,648,362 bushels; out inspected, 58,830,778 
bushels. Total, 187,479,140 bushels. The entire cost of 
inspection and warehouse registration, including every 
expenditure of whatever nature, for the year ending 
Oct. 31, 1884, has been about five-tenths of one mill per 
bushel inspected during the year. 


egal Notes. 


Purchase of Wheat.—Liability of Agent. 


Plaintiff sent money to defendant, a commission mer- 
chant, with which to buy wheat for it, writing to him: 
“We will want you to buy sound wheat; do not want 
damp or musty grain,” and he accepted the employment. 
Held, that this imposed on defendant only the duty and 
liability of an agent, and he is not liable without proof 
of want of proper care or skill, for the fact that the 
wheat proved to have been damp when purchased.— 
Mill vs. MceVean, Minnesota Supreme Court. 


Carrier—Contract for—Rebate. 
A contract made by an association of railway com- 


panies through its agent with ashipper to ship and carry _ 


a large quantity of grain ata reduced rate, which was 
five cents on the 100 pounds less than the customary 
rates, with the provision that the same should be billed 
at the regular rates then current, and the freight paid at 
the latter rates, the difference in the two rates to be forth- 
with paid back to the shipper, was held by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois to be valid and binding on the company 
or companies making the same—The Hrie & Pacific 
Dispatch vs. Cecil et al. 


Falss Representations as to Credit. 

Certain grain merchants wrote to a banker as follows: 
“J. H. bought several cars of corn from us, which we 
will ship to-day. How is he, all right? Please answer 
by return mail. J. C..S.” The answer the same day 
was: “In my opinion J. H. is all right, and will pay for 
all grain he buys as soon as it is on track. He has a good 
account with me. E. G G.” Drafts for $1,300 were 
given by J. H., were protested, and the grain was not 
paid for. Action was brought against the banker for 
damages for fraudulently misrepresenting the credit of 
J.H. Held that damages could not be awarded because 
(among other reasons) the defendant did not make the 
representations in the way of imparting knowledge, but 
as an opinion that was only his judgment of the financial 
standing of the purchaser.— Avery vs. Chapman, Supreme 
Court of Iowa 


A Question of Intsrest to C »mmission Men. 

A case of some interest to Board of Trade men was 
decided by Judge Wilson io the case of the E. Hess 
Malting Company against Nathaniel H. Warren and 
others The latter, July 27, 1883, sold to the company 
5,000 bushels of new “No. 2 barley,” seller September, 
but when delivery was tendered it was refused, and suit 
was brought to recover the value of the grain. Between 
the time of sale and the time of delivery the griéde and 
description of “No.2 barley” was changed by therules of 
the Board of Trade, and on this account the purchasers 
refused to accept it. Judge Wilson held that the pur- 
chasers were not bound to accept the grain unless it was 
the same as that called for by their contract of purchase. 
The contract could only be interpreted by a reference to 
the rules of the Board, as ‘No. 2” of itself meant noth- 
ing. Therule in force at the time of sale required bar- 
ley of a certain kind and grade, and that kind and grade 
only could be offered for delivery. The barley tendered 
was not of that quality, and the purchasers were not 
bound to accept it. 
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S. E. WORRELL’S IMPROVED GRAIN 
DRIER AND COOLER. 


The question of grain-drying, although an old one, 
and apparently very simple, has lagged very far behind 
in the great race of improvement that has been made in 
the generalrun of grain and milling machinery during 


- the past quarter of a century. It certainly is not in this 


position from a lack of efforts and means, for many a 
poor man has used all he had of both to 


proprietors have sunk quite a nest-egg in 
experimenting on some pet drying the - 
ory, only to discover in the end that they 
had accumulated quite a quantity of scrap- 
iron. There is another class of victims in 
this line, who purchase a cheap machine, 
represented to dry a wonderful amount of 
grain, which proves an entire failure, or 
of so small capacity as to be useless. 

Mr. 8. E. Worrell, whose improvement 


dividing a business life of twenty years 
between the machine shop and grain busi- 
ness, has for the past seven years, after 
discarding three driers of different styles 
and makes, been devoting a large portion 


of his time in a series of extended experiments and | omy, durability, and efficiency in regard to larger capac 


studies, with the view of bringing out a practical ma- 
chine that would dry grain in a thorough manner at 
After the 
expenditure of much time 


same. Soon after it was fully described in an article in 
the AMpRICAN MILLER, which attracted attention from 
all-parts of the country. This machine went into imme- 
diate use to the entire satisfaction of the purchasers, to 
which fact we can testify, having read a number of orig- 
inal letters of commendation from the actual users. The 
machine is shown as in operation in 7g. 1. 

Mr. Worrell has recently made some important addi- 
tions to"his machine, with the view to increase its econ- 


Fig. 1. WORRELL’S IMPROVED GRAIN DRIER AND COOLER. . 


ity and reduced temperature of the dried products. The 
improvements consist as follows: 


satisfied that it could only 
be done by the joint use of 
heat and air; that neither 


one by itself would answer, 
and he advises all future in- 


most perfect, and, considering the results, the cheapest 
grain drier in the market. It is also a good cleaner and, 
to some extent, a scourer, the constant agitation and 
attrition with the iron surface polishing the berry, the 
dust and light trash being. removed by the exhaust fans. 
The heat and air kill the must. It brings new corn to 
grade and converts “steamer” into No. 2 mixed. Any 
damaged or low-grade grain is greatly improved by it. 
Asthe gases of combustion nowhere come in contact 
with the grain there is no cooked or dried 
taint toit. In any grain center of import- 
ance a drier of this kind can be run at a 
profit every month of the year. 

For the benefit of elevator owners and 
large operators we present with this article 
two sectional plans of three of these Im- 
proved Grain Driers and Coolers, arranged 
torun ina “gang,” having an actual total 
capacity of 5,000 bushels of ordinary damp 
grain per day of twenty.four hours, or a 
cooling capacity of 10,000 bushels of “hot’’ 
grain during the same time. No motive 
power or storage bins are shown, for it is 
advisable to set up plants of this size near 
an elevator from which power and storage 
are secured. The dimension of room re- 
quired is 48 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 16 
feet high. The latter can be considerably 
reduced if nece:sary, and if ground room is scarce the 
building can be shortened eighteen feet by setting the 
cooling cases in the upper story and elevating the hot 
grain to them. We will 
give a short description of 
the illustrated plans and op. 
eration of the machinery. 

The furnaces, (, surround 
about three-fourths of the 
long riveted iron drying 
cylinders A, which are each 


from that standpoint and 
always keep it in view; 


rotated by two grooved 
chilled friction wheels, sup- 
ported on cast bed plates 


thus the solution of the 


whole difficulty resolved it- 


self into the plain question 
of how to apply these two 


things in the most simple 
and economical manner. 


After an extended practical 
experience with the above- 
mentioned drier, he deter- 
mined that steam was too 
expensive and not an effi- 
cient agent for the trans- 
mission of heat, principally 
from the fact that no steam 
generator has yet been dis- 
covered that will utilize but 
little over ten per cent. of 
the actual heat stored in 
the fuel consumed. Loss 
by radiation is another seri- 
ous objection to the steam 
drier. The best and only 
way, Mr. Worrell says, is 
to go to the fountain head 
and use the direct fire heat. 
It is wasteful to do this in 
an extra furnace or oven; 
the least loss occurs when 
the drying case or cylinder 
is placed directly over the 
fire. The first thought to 
the uninitiated would be that this arrangement would 
scorch the grain. We are positively assured that this 
cannot occur in the drier illustrated, as long as the cylin- 
der and fan are in motion, the constant agitation of the 
grain and the strong current of air being drawn through 
it, preventing any danger from this source. A very seri- 
ous objection to many grain driers heretofore construct- 


ed has been that they discharge the product in a very 


hot condition, and to cool it sufficiently for immediate 
shipment or storage is an exceedingly troublesome mat- 
ter, The machine described herewith entirely over- 
comes this difficulty, one passage of the grain through it 
completing both operations of drying and cooling. 
Something over two years ago Mr. Worrell, believing 
he had accomplished his object, perfected his Combined 
Drier and Cooler, and received letters patent for the 
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Room 48°X24'X16' high, 


bolted to the heavy timber 
frames shown in the left of 
the sketches. Motion is 
given to these by six 
sprocket wheels, connected 
by a single link-belt chain 
to the counter shaft Z, seen 
in the top view, which 
drives the entire outfit. In 
the early machines belts 
and pulleys were used for 
this purpose, as shown in 
the upper engraving; but 
the inventor considers the 
link-belt an improvement 
as well as reducing the 
cost. The grain operated 
upon is brought into the 
building by the conveyor 
#, and fed continuously 
through the air-pipes at J, 
into the revolving cases A, 
where it is constantly ele- 
vated and dropped in nu- 
merous thin sheets the 
whole length of the cylin- 
ders by the troughs, as rep- 


do. 


Furnaces 


Feeding Spouts 
Littins Serews 
Oounter Shaft 


Section. 
Fig. 2. SECTIONAL PLANS SHOWING THE WORRELL GRAIN DRIER AND COOLER. 


1. In lengthening the furnace, thereby enlarging the | 


rim heating surface and drying capacity, and lowering 
the degree of heat of the gases of combustion escaping 
through the stack, which is a saving of fuel. 


2. In supporting the drying cylinders entirely inde- 


pendent of the furnace walls, which increases the dura- 
bility of the latter by removing the vibration from them 

3. Furnishing an additional cylinder of the same di. 
ameter as the drying case, with its independent exhaust 
fan and revolving mechanism, to be used exclusively 
for the cooling process, thus doubling the amount of air 


used in the former machines and giving over twice as 
much cooling power. : 

In fact, the improvements consist in duplicating the 
entire former machine with the exception of the fur- 


nace, and the inventor now claims it to be the simplest 
? 


resented in the enlarged 
cross-section of the case and 
friction wheels shown in 
the upper right hand corner 
of the accompanying engraving. This view gives a good 
idea of the large amount of metal surface furnished for 
heating the grain and air, and the great surface of grain 
that is presented for the hot and cold currents of air to 
absorb the moisture from. 

Owing to the inclination of the cylinders, which can 
be varied while in motion by the lifting screw J, the 
grain gradually passes to the lower end. After it has 
passed that portion inclosed by the furnace the cooling 
part of the process is begun by the same current of cold 
air that is drawn in at the lower open end. The grain 
is then discharged intu the cooling cases B, which are 
supported and revolved in the same manner and have 
the same internal construction as the cylinder A, where 
the cooling is completed, and it is discharged into the 
conveyor G, in suitable condition for immediate con- 
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sumption, shipment, or storage in bulk. The passage 
through the machine requires from ten to twenty min- 
utes’ time, depending on the amount of moisture in the 
grain. In cooling “hot” grain, the operation is the same 
with the omission of the fire, and it is only passed 
through one cylinder, thereby doubiing its capacity and 
reducing the expense to about one-half that required for 
drying. The exhaust fans, D and #, are of the latest 
monogram pattern. In the manner used they keep the 
room cool and free from dust, which, with the trash from 
the grain, is discharged at any convenient place. To 
show the size and capability of this machine, we present 
the following total of figures, which have been prepared 
from actual practice: 


Total square feet iron heating surface.,....-.. 591 
Total square feet iron cooling surface ........ 887 
Total square feet iron surface inside of cylin- 

CONS. em ciate somite tree tere citrehenierevecebieteetehs ; 
Total square feet yrain surface exposed to air 

OVUC IES OOOCODOA obo na o5 0G 1,212 
Total cubic feet air drawn through the grain 

POL) MINUtes cece especie eels 7,338 
Total lineal feet traversed by grain during dry- 

Ing operation. a.m + sel eels miele 600 to 1,200 


Total weight of iron work complete about. ...19,000 Ibs. 
Total horse power required................:- 18 


Cost of drying grain for one day of 24 hours: 


4'tons of coal at’ $2:25.0) eve ae c= cesta ste scares. © $9.00 
2 men, fireman and foreman, two days each, $1.50. 6 00 
Cost of motive power at 50 cents per H. P....... 9 00 
LOW Gian Sa.dconooi mote, bose puCNo ad banca tc 50 

$24 50 


Results —5,000 bushels dried at a cost of less than one- 
half cent per bushel. 
Cost of cooling “hot” grain for one day of 24 hours: 


One fireman 2 days’ time at $1.50.............-4- $3 00 
MIOLIVO POWOls:. ens tiie tie siete yes on eictele ai is ieteterere 9 00 
OilVetevint Shien telsteee cece 5 eae eM ole mele nlae s eerie 50 

$12 50 


Results—10,000 bushels at a cost of one-quarter of one 
cent per bushel. 

These figures, which are very suggestive, were taken 
from actual operations. The machines are simple, dur- 
able, and easy to operate, requiring no expert labor, and 
any kind of fuel can be used. The first one built is still 
in operation at Hannibal, Mo., the residence of the in- 
ventor, which, we are assured, has never cost five dollars 
for repairs. The machines are furnished complete by 8S. 
E. WorRELL, of Hannibal, Mo., who will be pleased to 
furnish further particulars as to estimates of cost, etc. 


COMMISSIONER BAKER’S REPORT 


Gen. J. H. Baker, Railway Commissioner of the state 
of Minnesota, has presented a very voluminous paper by 
way of an annual report, touching all the mooted ques- 
tions of transportation that are stirring the feelings of 
the dealers and farmers of the country, as well as the 
facts connected with the operating, etc., of the roads in 
the state. In the state there were constructed nearly 256 
miles of road last year, making a total of 4,162 miles. 
The total cost of all the roads operated in the state was 
in round numbers $161,000,000, or about $41,000 per 
mile; the total stock, about $274,500,000, and the indebt- 
edness, $320,100,000; of the stock Minnesota owns $141,- 
500,000. Full details are given as to the construction 
costs, and all expenses, earnings of the roads, and the 
separate amounts for those in the state, freights, passen- 
gers, taxes, etc., included. The total elevator capacity is 
25,793,700 bushels. The accidents reported in the state 
due to the railroads were, 105 killed, 145 injured, of 
which the employes numbered respectively 49 and 183, 
a considerable falling off from those of last year. In de- 
creasing these accidents, the commissioner says, a per- 
fect automatic coupler is a desideratum. 

The commissioner states that the justifiable indigna- 
tion of all interested has steadily increased as to the de- 
mand of the roads as precedent to free shipping to build 
a 30,000-bushel elevator. He also states that farmers and 
shippers are demanding a system of inspection as a cure 
of the evils complained of; but this view is not agreed to 
by the department, while the real root lies in the monop- 
oly given to the mammoth elevators interfering with a 
fair competition. This concentrates the grain transporta: 
tion and handling interests in the hands of a few who 
by telegraph can combine to control rates and prices. 
The Mississippi towns, he says, from Hastings to Browns- 
ville, are free shipping points, and no complaints are 
made inthem. The elevotor man, says the report, is 


now king, and outside buyers are frozen out. The whole 
business, says the commissioner, should be thrown open 
on the basis of free trade; and legislative measures 
should compel the companies, as in Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Iowa, to perform their duties as common carriers. 
In this respect in no other states in the Union do such ar- 
bitrary rules prevail as in Minnesota and Dakota, 

The present low market range of prices, says Gen. 
Baker, has rendered the situation of the farmers almost 
desperate. The cost of raising wheat is from 45 to 60 
cents, and the prices of No. 2 range from 42 to 48 cents 
per bushel. Transportation is the heaviest tax on wheat 
which is now relatively very high. The roads can, with- 
out loss, carry it at much lower rates, while the present 
conrse pursued is, says the commissioner, contrary to the 
interest of the Northwest, and in the end to that of the 
roads themselves. Transit rates, itis said, were an in- 
genious device of the roads to kill the local trade. From 
no point in Minnesota, under the system, can grain be 
taken to Chicago at lower rates than from the extreme 
terminal points. The present local rates, says the report, 
are arbitrary, onerous and exorbitant. The number of 
complaints from shippers, farmers, etc., have been very 
large this year, and the specific charges have grown to 
immense dimensions. 


BUSINESS GOING AROUND CHI- 
CAGO. 


The statement made by the Chicago 7’ribune that on 
account of lower freight rates, and especially the rigid 
inspection of the market here, the grain and flour traftic 
was being taken around this point and secured by the 
Southwestern pool, also by large increased shipments 
via the Milwaukee and Ludington routes, where the 
rates have been reduced two cents per hundred pounds, 
has been denied. That journal, reviewing the official re- 
ports of these routes as compared for the past two years, 
states the facts as follows: During the mont. of Decem- 


ber the Chicago & Alton Road took 1500 car loads of ° 


Southwestern grain via St. Louis, bringing to Chicago 
only 65 car loads; while at the same period of the pre- 
vious year these figures were respectively 1,400 and 967. 
In that period the Wabash carried, via Toledo, 900; via 
St. Louis, 440, and to and through this city only 275 car 
loads of grain; in 1883 this road brought to Chicago 500 
car loads from that section. The Rock Island, which 
only runs tu this city, brought, in 1883, from the South- 
west, 1,112 cars, and only 325 in the same period of 1884. 
The Missouri Pacitic last December brought to St. Louis, 
which is its terminus, 2,200 cars of grain, an increase 
from 1,554 in the preceding year. The Hannibal & St. 
Joe Division of the Burlington carried to Hannibal and 
delivered to the Wabash for shipment via Toledo, 350 
cars in December last, and brought to this point only 
202 cars. The K.C., St. Joe & Council Bluffs Division 
in the period named of last year brought to Chicago 
only 250 car loads, against 1,200 in the corresponding 
period of 1883. Out of the grand total of grain shipped 
from those great centers beyond the Missouri, of 9,400 
cars last December only 3,000 came t» Chicago, the rest 
being diverted to St. Louis, etc. The reports from Ne- 
braska were imperfect, but out of 2,500 carloads of corn 
from that state in the period named, the Burlington lines 
brought to this point oaly 650; formerly this trade all 
came to Chicago. Most of this business went to St. 
Louis and by barges to Memphis, and through Newport 
News or Baltimore. Also the Louisville & Nashville 
Road took grain to the former point and thence East by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. 
Louis Narrow Gauge has taken considerable trade for 
foreign shipment at Toledo. None of these South west- 
ern rgads are under the control of the Eastern pool, and 
as there are no difference: in the rates between this city 
and St. Louis as compared with 1883; the causes men- 
tioned the 7’rzbwne considers as clearly shown to be the 
true ones. A member of the Board of Trade brouzht 
outa tabulated statement of the corn grading for the 
period from Dec. 29 last year to Jan. 6 inclusive, from 
which it appears that of the total receipts of corn, 2,533 
car loads, about 50 per cent. only graded as ‘contract’ 
corn. Thestatements as to the shipments of grain and 
flour via the Milwaukee and Ludington routes given 
elsewhere in this issue, are reiterated. The railway of- 
ficials of the Grand Trunk Divisions, state that of the 
shipments made to the seaboard of grain and flour dur- 
ing the period from July 12 to Dec. 13, 1884, by the two 
lake routes, amounted to 45 per cent. by the Grand Ha- 


ven, and 314 by the Ludington, while in the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1883, the total shipped by lake direct from Mil- 
waukee was 53 per cent. 


Pate Alatenta, 


Issued Dec. 9, 1884. 

ART OF MANUFACTURING GLUCOSE AND GRAPE SUGAR 
FROM Corn oR OTHER CEREALS.—Horace Williams and 
John L. Alberger, Buffalo, N. Y. 
308,937. Filed Feb. 24, 1883. 

Merrat Roorrne.—John Walter, Nashville, Tenn., as- 
signor to the National Sheet Metal Roofing Co, same 
place. (No model.) No. 309,175. Filed April 14, 1884. 


Merat Roorinc PuatreE.—Charles B. Cooper, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to the National Sheet Metal Roof- 
ing Co., same place. (No model.) No. 309,134. Filed 
April 24, 1884. : 

SHeEer Meran Roorrne PLatE.—John Walter, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (No model.) No. 309,118. Filed June 11, 
1884. 


Issued Dec. 16, 1884. 


GRAIN Car Door.——Jacob Brenzel, Chicago, Ill. 
model.) No.309,291. Filed April 25, 1884. 


Drier.—Arnold Munzinger, Olten, Solothurn, Switzer- 
land. (No model.) No. 309,485. Filed April 23, 1884. 


GRatn DriER —Henry T. Chase, Philander F. Chase, 
and Henry G. Chase, Chicago, Ill., assignors to the 
Chase Elevator Co., same place. (No model.) No. 309,- 
294. Filed Jan. 21, 1884. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Joseph B. Martin, Silver Creek, 
N. Y., assignor to Howes & Ewell, same place. (No 
model.) No. 309,394. Filed April 19, 1884. 

Merauuiic Roorine.—Millard F. Hamsley, Nashville, 
Tenn. (No model.) No. 309,459. Filed July 22, 1884. 


MAcHINE FOR CLEANING AND GRADING WHEAT.— 


M. Forder, Dassel, Minn. (No model.) No. 309,216 
Filed Feb. 11, 1884. : 
Issued Dec. 23, 1884. 

Drivine Beit.—Carl Otto Gehrckens, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. (No model.) No. 309,708. Filed Oct. 138, 1884. 

Grain SEPARATOR. William B. Vardell, Charleston, 
8.0. (No model.) No. 309,810. Filed April 18, 1884. 

Horse Powrs.—Lewis H. Davis, Davenport, Iowa. 
(No model.) No. 309,608 Filed Oct. 27, 1884. 

Issued Dec. 30, 1884, 

Drive Cuatn.—Fullerton Wilson, Washington Court- 
house, Ohio. (Model.) No. 310,104. Filed April 30, 
1884. 

ELEVATOR.—Walter Lawton, Winthrop, assignor of 
five-eighths to E. B. Welch,Cambridge, and James 8. Rog- 
ers, Rockport, Mass. (No model.) No. 310,063. Filed 
June 19, 1884. 

ELEVATOR AND Conveyor.—Meikel Barnikel, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. (No model.) No. 310,115. Filed Aug. 
29, 1884. 

Gratn Drier.—Rudolf F. L. Plénnis, Biidelsdorf, 
Germauy. (No model.) No. 310,080. Filed May 13, 
1884. 

Horst Powrr Moror.—David Eley, Blackleysville, 
Ohio. (No model.) No. 309,833. Filed July 5, 1884. 

Wuear Graping Macuine.—Newton C. Gauntt, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., assignor of one-half to William H. Mc- 
Cain, same place. (No model.) No. 310,131. Filed 
Feb. 25, 1884. 

Issued Jan. 6, 1885 

Car STARTER.-—Jas. Goodfellow, New York, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 310,197. Filed May 1, 1884. 

M®AsuRING, SACKING AND REGISTERING ATTACHMENT 
FOR GRAIN SEPARATORS.—James Forrest, Grand Fork, 
Dak. (Model.) No. 310,503. Filed April 3, 1884. 


The average yield of corn this year in Illinois is 33 
bushels per acre, an increase over former years. The 
aggregate crop is 207,556,662 bushels, larger, by about 
25,000,000, than the three preceding years respectively. 
The average reported price to farmers is twenty-nine 
cents per bushel, a total of $60,300,153. This is the 
smallest return for the last twenty years, the years 1868 
72-73-78 excepted. 
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Messrs. Chas. Kaestner & Co., of Chicago, Ill., have 
just published a new and handsome catalogue of their 
general machinery, mills, etc. 


The Merrill & Houston Iron Works at Beloit, Wis., 
were sold last week by order of court. If the sales are 
confirmed, anew company will be organized and the 
business resumed. 


The Foos Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio, write: “Our 
business for 1884 thus far shows a large increase over 
1883. ‘Fhe outlook for business in.our line is very en- 
couraging, and our success in introducing our portable 
forges, grinding mills, etc., is beyond anything we had 
anticipated.” 

Link Belt Machinery Co., Chicago and St. Louis, say 
their business of this year compares very favorably with 
that of 1883. “We expect an increase of trade in the 
coming year, and we have nothing to complain of in the 
present condition of trade, having run full time, ten 
hours a day, and with full force of help, right through 
the year.” 


The Simpson & Gault Manufacturing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, write: “Our business at this time is not 
as good asin 1883. We are working a less force than at 
that time. We think the business prospect is very good 
for the next half year. We do not, however, anticipate 
avery great amount of trade before the turn of the 
year.” 

Williams & Orton Mfg. Co., of Sterling, [1l., write us 
as follows: “Our business in these times has been 
crowding us to full capacity since the election muddle 
was settled. So far this month have filled orders for 85 
sheaves for transmission, including five seven-foot, which 
is a good showing for what is usually the dullest month 
of the year in this line. Have sold fourteen under-run- 
ner portable mills so far in December, and still the or- 
derscome. Wethank you for the good results of our 
advertisements.” 


Hdward P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., write: “We 
have turned outa considerably larger amount of work in 
1884 than in 1883, though at some closer prices, so that 
the volume of business in dollars and cents is but a trifle 
larger than in 1883. As near as we can tell there is 
prospect for a fair amount of business during the next 
six months, provided we can make prices low enough. 
It is simply a question of price. We are not discouraged 
at the outlook, but look for much better trade and prices 
during the last half of 1885 than during the first half.” 


Hon. T. C. Snyder, of Canton, O., one of the most 
prominent manufacturers of sheet iron roofing, has 
formed a partnership with Mr. T.C. Belding under the 
firm name of Snyder & Belding, for the manufacture of 
the “Advance” plow, patents for which were issued July 
1, 1884, as also for a clevis and jointer issued in Septem- 
ber and October, 1884. They are fine specimens of plows 
and will undoubtedly meet with the encouragement they 
deserve. 


George S. Thompson and Archibald Campbell, who 
have been trading as machinists and millwrights under 
the firm name of Kreider, Campbell & Co., until Jan. 1, 
1885, have changed their firm style to Thompson & 
Campbell. They will continue as the successors of the 
old firm in the manufacture of grain cleaning and |mill- 
ing machinery at No. 1030 Germantown Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. There will be no change in the capital, 
modes of manufacture, or manner of conducting business. 
The only change isthe dropping of the name of Mr. 
Kreider, who died over seven years ago, when his inter- 
ests were all settled. They request the continued pat- 
ronage and favors of their former patrons and the public 
in general. 


The Case Mfg. Co., of Columbus, O., in a note received 
from them, make quite acheerful report considering the 
generally admitted prevalence of dull times. They will 
furnish their iron end about two-thirds of their wood- 
working departments with gas, so that they will be able 
to make full hours every day. They also report that 
their trade still demands a full day’s work by a full 


- force of workmen. Their order book, on the day of 


writing, showed orders for three full gradual reduction 
mills, one in Nebraska, one in Kentucky, and one in 
Pennsylvania, together with several smaller orders. This 


' makes a very substantial showing ,for one day in mid- 


winter. They say that they see no chance of laying off 
any one or shutting down for a single day this winter, ex- 
cept strictly holidays. In anticipation of a large trade 
the coming year they are making extensive additions to 
their works. 


THE RAILWAY WAREHOUSE COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


The Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
of Illinois, met in Springfield on Dec. 29, to consider the 
subject of freights. The following railroads had repre- 
sentatives present: The Chicago & Alton, Indianapolis 
& St. Louis, Wabash & Pacific, Ohio & Mississippi, the 
Louisville & Nashville, and the C. B. & Q. Roads. Com- 
missioner Stratton read letters from the Cairo and Short 
Line and the Vandalia Roads, protesting against any fur 
ther reductions, which would result disastrously to the 
roads. Such a reduction would compel a reduction of 
wages, and injure laborers. Mr. Dye, attorney of the 
Ind. & St. L. Road, expressed the common views, which 
were emphasized by road managers, etc. He claimed 
that there were no profits whatever in the present con- 
duct of the roads, on account of the low prices and small 
freightages in the South. Fixed charges, based upon 
rentals, original investments, and operative capital, 
should not be reduced. Any reduction in the rates 
would only result in a lower price in the markets, and 
be no benefit to the farmers. Mr. Smith, of the Wabash, 
said that there was about 1-16 of a cent per ton left on 
freight after the payment of the fixed charges. The 
first cost was but a fraction of the real cost of the com- 
pleted road, which was nearly $40,000 per mile, and 
many of the Western roads could not pay the fixed 
charges. While the roads were thus embarrassed the 
value of farm lands had, through them, been greatly 
enhanced.: The indefinite charge made that the rates 
were not higher than “before the war” was answered by 
Mr. Smith, with the statement that the Wabash had been 
steadily reducing freight rates till they hal reached the 
lowest endurable point. Mr. Ridgely, a director of the 
Wabash, and a large manufacturer of railway supplies, 
and daily shipping thousands of tons of coal, said that 
the only complaints that had reached him were in refer- 
ence t) disproportioned rates at certain points. He 
thought any action that would injure railway securities 
would be a great injury to the communities at large. Mr. 
Chapple, manager of the Chicago & Alton, said that 
their company was paying out $100,000 per day to their 
employes, and the rates were as low as would meet ex- 
penses. When times are depressed, the roads, he said, 
suffer equally with all other industries. The rates were 
lower in this country than in any other partof the world, 
and were only one-third of the rates before the war of 
the Rebellion. 

After recess-Senator-elect Streeter made a lengthy re- 
joinder to the above statements. He admitted that some 
of the smaller roads were poor, but this was not the case 
with the large ones. The profits of the farmers have not 
been three, probably not one, per cent. net. .He said 
that.the reports of 1883 made the profits of the roads, 
above all expenses, 37 per cent. He had found by com- 
putation that the net profits of the roads in this state 
were 1314 per cent., including the watered stock; the 
latter factor is what makes rates so high. He held that 
the bonded debt did not enter into the capital stock. 
The cost of building a road in [llinois, said the Senator 
is about $7,360 per mile; all over this is extravagance. 
The railway interests want large percentages on bonds 
and watered stocks, and on this account they have made 
the rates so high. The roads had been literally given 
to the companies, and they had used their powers as 
stated; but he warned them that the people were fully 
aware of their rights, and would contend sturdily for 
them. . 

Replies were made by the representatives of the rail- 
ways, mostly in the way of absolute denials of the facts 
as stated. A representative of the laboring interests 
took the part of the roads as not asking more than was 
requirea to run them and pay fair wages. Hon. J. C. 
Conklin presented a formal complaint from the citizens 
of Springfield,-relative to extortion and discrimination 
on the part of the Wabash, C. & A., and [linois Central 
Roads; the Springfield shippers were listened to, and 
after some debate withdrew their formal charge, leaving 
but one complaint on file, viz., that against the Wabash 
on West-bound freight from the state line. 

Since the above record there has been issued from the 
office of the Railway and Warehouse Commission, a 


Springfield, Ill.,a decision of the questions considered in 
substance as follows: After eight months of official ex- 
perience, on Noy. 1, 1883, a careful revision of the [lli- 
nois schedule of maximum freight rates, etc., was made, 
reserving the right to make any changes that experience 
might suggest. Such a revision has not seemed at any 
time to be demanded until within the past two months, 
when in the general depreciation of values, complaints 
have been very numerous. The Commission met to 
hear these complaints on Dec. 19, at Chicago, the center 
of the various Boards and Exchanges, and Western ship- 
ping interests, but not a member of these Boards was 
present: Senator Streeter represented the shipping, and 
the general managers the railway interests; the latter 
were fully represented. The facts presented by the 
roads were: Thatof the fifty-two roads operated in this 
state, only nine Illinois roads paid dividends this last 
year, and none of these on the state business exclusively 
would have been self-sustaining, even with a propor- 
tionate reduction of plant and expense; that the rates in 
this state are lower than in any state of the Union, and 
have been rapidly reduced year by year, as seen in these 
figures, showing the rates in cents per ton per mile in the 
three years by the roads named: 


1882. |1883. | 1884, 


Railroads. | 
Chicago & Alton....... RerEE Mecdan sownuse 1.24] 1.15] 1.06 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ..| 1.60] 1.43] 1.36 
Chicago & Northwestern......... ee oe| 1.47) 1.42) 1.29 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... ; 1,24) 1.18) 1.10 


The roads claim that they bear their full share of th 
burdens of our hard times in low tonnage and loss of 
passenger traffic, and they cannot bear any reduction on 
present rates except at the expense of the labor em- 
ployed. There has, they say, been aheavy shrinkage in 
their business in the last six months, as compared with 
1883, while the outlook is that this will continue. The 
roads in the state known as “Class B” are actually un- 
productive, though essential to the convenience of the 
farmers generally. The commission do not find that it 
would be wise to change or reduce transportation rates 
through the state, or beneficial to business in general, 
but they will continue to hear any statements that any 
persons may desire to make. The circular is signed by 
the Commissioners, Wm. N. Brainard, Edward C. Lewis, - 
and Chas. T. Stratton. 


FREIGHT RATES ON CORN. 


The Des Moines Register sums up the reasons given 
by railroad officials as Mr. Meek of the Wabash, and 
Chamberlain of the Northwestern, to the reduction of 
grain freight rates thus: There is no demand in the 
Eastern markets, that are glutted ; a lower rate, increasing 
the visible supply, would only lower prices and be of no 
benefit to Western producers. But the Register takes 
issue as to these statements, referring to the recent 
official reports of the usual supply of cornin the Chi- 
cago, New York, and Canadian markets, tabulated as 
follows: Chicago, bushels, 1,086,784; New York and 
Brooklyn, bushels, 291,598; Total in United States and 
Canada on 18th inst., bushels, 3,896,515; decrease from 
week previous, bushels, 138,214; exports for last week, 
bushels, 360,000. 

A glut can hardly, says this paper, be predicated on 
these facts showing that less than 4,000,000 bushels or 
only one five-hundredth of the corn crop was thus held, 
while about one-fifth of this supply is shipped abrord in 
one week. The returns of previous years show a visible 
supply of over 8,000,000 bushels which brought a higher 
price; the price seems to the writer to be based on an 
over-estimate of the crop by 20 percent. The “side- 
walk” farmers thought that the crop of last year would 
equal that of 1882; the Iowa corn crop of 1880 was 275,- 
000,000 bushels and the department added this year for 
increased acreage some 25,000,000 more. But the same 
area was Cultivated in these two years resulting in 1880 
in a yield of 60 bushels against 40 bushels per acre last 
year. Various troubles, as weather, vermin, etc., re- 
duced the estimated yield largely. The crop fell also 
into empty cribs, and the grain was in immediate de- 
mand for feed as soon agit had reached the roasting 
period ; there can then be left in Iowa ro large corn sur- 
plus forexport. Ifthe farmers were shrewd they would 
turn this surplus into pigs which could be ready for 
market by December, and save the value of their crop. 


The best and cheapest car starter is sold by Borden, 
Selleck & Co., Chicago, Il. With it one man can move 
a loaded car, 
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Pyeneral A{tems. 
The editor of the Jndiana Farmer says that the rav- 
ages of insects on our wheat crops alone cost $3,000,000 


annually, 

It is said that the price of wheat in Great Britain has 
averaged lower during the past two months than at any 
previous time during the century. 

“Oh, don’t propose to me here!” exclaimed a young 
lady, whose lover was about to pour out his avowal as 
they were riding by a cornfield. “The very corn has 
ears.” 

There is in Reimutz-Sarat, Austria, a kernel of wheat 
put on aneedle ina glass on which 809 words are written 
with a pen, so well that most of the words can be read 


with a small microscope. It is the work of a man named ° 


J, Sofer, an adept in miniature penmanship. 

Ata recent meeting of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the Seaverns Warehouse, on Twenty-second street, was 
declared regular. The elevator will be used by the Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Co., whose houses here have been for 


some time filled. An application to have the Hess Ele. 


vator also made regular was referred to the warehouse | 


committee; this will probably be used by the same com- 
pany. 

Franklin Relefond, of Bloomfield, [1]., was recently 
arrested, on complaint of the Rev. James O, Broxton, for 
After being in jail several 
weeks, he was because the corn stolen was 
worth less than ten cents, which, under the state law, 
did not constitute a larceny. Relefond then sued for 
damages, and got them, which, together with the costs 
and attorneys’ fees, amounted to $500, thus causing the 
minister to pay $100 for each ear of corn, 


stealing five ears of corn. 
released 


Prof. A. B. Blount, of the Colorado Agricultural Col- 
loge, is testing 250 varieties of wheat gathered from all 
parts of the world. He has also thirty-eight cross-bred 
varieties produced in this country, some of which prom- 
ise to be better than their parents. Sometimes popular 
English varieties of wheat have been introduced into our 
best wheat-growing localities, but they have always 
proven failures. Our leading varieties now are all of 
American production except the Mediterranean, which, 
it is supposed, originated, as its name implies, in the 
south of Europe. 


It appears from European statistics that in foreign 
countries, as well as here, the average in flax is gradual- 
ly decreasing. In Ireland cotton goods are superseding 
linen, In our earliest settlements farmers grew flax, 
and their wives made from the fiber the clothes both 
Bu this has not been true since the general intro- 
At the West now much flax is 
grown, but only for the seed, the fiber scarcely, if ever, 
being saved. It is really small loss to decrease the flax 
culture, as it is one of the most exhaustive crops that the 
farmer can grow. 


wore, 
duction of cotton goods. 


Professor Dodge, the statistician of the Bureau of Ag- 
riculture, has made the following estimates of the total 
grain crops and acreage of the United States for the year 
i884. The figures are subject to revision, and are un- 
oflicially given in advance of the department’s state- 
ments: Corn, yield 1,800,000,000-bushels, acreage 69,000,- 
000; wheat, yield 500,000,000 bushels, acreage 38,000,000 ; 
oats, yield 570,000,000 bushels, acreage 21,000,000; bar- 
ley, yield 50,000,000, acreage 2,500,000; rye, yield 25,000,- 
000, acreage 2,500,000. It is not believed that the official 
figures for corn, wheat, and oats will vary materially 
from these estimates. ; 

Tue Illinois Central R. R. announced on Jan. 5, at 
Dubuque, Towa, that the rates on grain to Chicago would 
hereafter be reduced from one to three cents per hun- 
dred weight. The rate on oats to New Orleans has been 
reduced to 88 cents, and from points between Fort 
Dodge and Le Mars to New Orleans to 45 cents, with 
the privilege of stopping at Dubuque to have it sacked 
free, Representatives of the trade department of all 
the Kansas roads met in Topeka on Jan. 5, to confer 
with the State Board of Railroad Commissioners as to 
freight rates on wheat. The traffic managers replied 
lengthily to the demand for a reduction of rates, stating 
that the present rates were established last summer by 
the commissioners, and were conceded to be fair and 
just to all parts of the state. Statistics were produced 
showing the prosperous condition of the Kansas wheat 


growers, and the unprofitable condition of the smaller 
roads of the state. The statement was reiterated that a 
decrease in transportation prices would only lower the 
market price of grain, and not benefit the farmers. The 
result of the conference was simply a decided expres- 
sion of the opposition of the roads to any lowering of 
freight rates; the commissioners had not made public 
their intended action. 

An American visitor recently at Cambridge, Eng., 
writes as follows to a friend in New York: “They have 
some American corn growing here among the flowers 
for ornamental purposes. One of the professors, while 


| walking with me through the garden yesterday, re- 


‘What a beautiful flower it will have when it 
opens!”? As he spoke he pointed to the ear, which he 
evidently mistook for the bud. Another of the profes- 
sors who attended the meeting of the British Association 
at Montreal, and afterward took a run to Chicago, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New York, before re- 
turning to his native soil, is very enthusiastic about the 
United States. ‘I like your oysters,’ he said, ‘and your 
melons, your beef, and many other things I found there. 
I tried your corn, but don’t think much of it, as the cen- 
ter was very hard and tasteless, though the outside was 
good.’ And he is a well-known man at Cambridge.” 

The small increase and small average yield of the 
spring wheat belt is considered as sustaining the well- 
established law of production, that a continuous crop- 
ping, without fertilization, will decrease the yield of 
grain. This will necessitate an abandonment of the old 
lands for wheat fields farther west, or crops alternated 
with clover. The improved conditions of the middle 
states, show the advantage of higher cultivation, and the 
use of improved agricultural machinery. There area 
number of counties in these states yielding a million 
bushels each. Colusa, Cal., in 1879, produced 4,500,000 
bushels, averaging 1714 per acre; but Stark county, Ohio, 
takes the lead in its average yield, producing 24.7 per 
acre; Portage county comes next with 221g per acre. 
Michigan has seventeen counties, Illinois eleven, Ohio 
seven, and Indiana four, that in 1880 yielded each over 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


Atthe opening session of the Minnesota legislature, 
on Jan. 138, a communication was received from Gov. 
Hubbard, accompanied wlth a proposed joint resolution 
to be addressed to Congress, relative to the improvement 
of the Mississippi River. The Governor noted the fact 
that the heavy articles of export required to be carried 
to remote markets at comparative large expense; that 
the competition to these points outside the state was 
threefold, by. rail alone, by means of roads that all 
pooled their rates, by water and by bothcombined. The 
water routes are the true competing factors that in time 
of navigation lessen these charges. After specifying 
routes, etc., the fact is urged that there can be, in the 
opinion of competent experts, by means of the deepen- 
ing of the channel, such a depth of water secured in the 
Mississippi as to allow wheat to be transported from the 
Falls of St. Anthony to the Belize, and put on board of 
ships for Europe, and flour also for our Mexican and 
South American neighbors, at freight rates not more 
than one-third of those now required to place these prod- 
ucts on the same markets. 

W. W. Ogilvie, the grain king of Manitoba, says that 
he closed his grain mill in Winnipeg and his mills in 
Ontario and Quebec because, since the season began, 
600,000 barrels of American flour had been shipped into 
the Dominion, principally for consumption in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. He was unable to compete with Minne- 
apolis-millers, as they were able to have delivered in 
their mills, at 60 centsabushel, wheat of a quality which 
was identical with what he was paying 72 cents per 
bushel for. He said that the Minneapolis millers were 
able to pay the duty, 50 cents a barrel, and still undersell 
him. The grist mills, he said, would be set in operation 
just as soon as the Minneapolis millers advanced their 
price of flour enough to shut them out of the Eastern 
market. As tothe quality of wheat his firm had pur- 
chased in the Province and territories this year, Mr. 
Ogilvie said that before the close of navigation they had 
secured 1,000,000 bushels, 600,000 of which had been 
sent to Montreal to be ground. The balance was all 
stored in Port Arthur. Since then the firm has been 
able to secure almost 1,000,000 bushels more. 


marked: 


The Howe Scales took first premium at Philadelphia, 
Paris, Sydney and other exhibitions, Borden, Selleck & 
Co,, agents, Chicago, Il, 
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GOOD WORK. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In the 
past eighteen days the little sixleg elevator of the St. L. 
& M. V.J.Co. at this place has received and shipped 
over 500,000 bushels of corn. We can handle 50,000 
bushels per day if the corn can be delivered to us. 

Yours, KE. P. BURLINGAME. 

Belmont, Mo. 


ANOTHER EXPOSURE OF SHULTZ, JR- 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—While at 
Anna, O., last week, I found that a miller of that place had 
been taken in by a swindling firm operating in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., under the name of John G. Shultz, Jr. 
Shultz had been sending postal cards to the miller for 
about two years, and last September bought 100 barrels 
of flour from him amounting to $408.00, promising to re- 
mit on arrival of bill of lading. Up to this time he has 
not paid, and the miller says his attorney informs him 
that the Pittsburgh parties are swindlers. 

Yours truly, L. 

Cincinnati, O. ‘ 

[We have heard numerous complaints similar to the 
above about this same party. | 


THE TRANSMISSION OF POWER BY BELT, 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Perhaps 
the following rule may be useful to elevator men in cal- 
culating the horse power of belts. Multiply the cireum- 
ference of the pulley by the number of revolutions of 
same by width of belt, giving number of square feet per 
minute of contact, which divided by 56, will give the 
horse power of belt. For example, suppose the pulley 
is 24 inches in diameter; that will give it a circumfer- 
ence of 72 inches or six feet; and the shaft runs 300 rev- 
olutions per minute, and the belt is eight inches wide. 
Then we have 


300x6 
———=150. 150x8=1200. 
12 


1200 
——=21 3-7 
56 


which is the horse power which the belt transmits. 


Yours respectfully, H. 


FROM NEBRASKA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We are 
still alive, and getting our share of the trade. The out- 
look for 1885 is good. I am glad to report what seems 
to be a fact, that our trade increases as our system of 
elevators becomes understood. Its main features are 
that the working parts are nearly automatic, with rapid 
handling. Mr. Heaton, of Weston, Neb., of the firm of 
Clark, Heaton & Co., told the writer that on Dec. 13 
they took in 3,000 bushels of ear corn, shelled, cleaned, 
and shipped it, with 2,500 bushels of shelled corn, which 
they cleaned, making eleven carloads of 500 bushels 
each, for one day’s work, using a 10-horse power engine 
and Barnard & Leas’ No. 1 Sheller and Cleaner. We 
have just completed a Seeley Elevator at Hickman for 
Liesveld, Vanburgh & Co., also one for Mr. Wm. Loudon, 
at Wymore, Neb. 

Yours truly, 

Fremont, Neb. 


M. F. SEELEY. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Company, of this city, are 
quilding an addition to their works inthe form of an 
“LL,” three stories in height, 65x160 feet. The new 
structure is intended for the special accommodation of 
wood-working tools, and for the manufacture of saw- 
mill machinery, and is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy by February next. 


The best that can be said of the commercial year just 
closed as to the merchants of St. Louis is, that “they have 


held their own.” While the general business depression — 


has been felt there the natural conservative policy of 
that point has prevented the severity that many localities 
suffered. The notable feature in its trade has been in- 
creased receipts of wheat; they were about 14,100,000 
bushels this year, against about 18,650,000 last; the com- 
pared shipments were some 7,140,000 and a little over 
6,400,000 bushels. There was a decrease in the corn re- 
ceipts, but about the same in all other cereals; the aggre- 
gates, excepting wheat last year were, receipts, about 17,- 
700,000 bushels; shipments, 16,400,000. In 1883 these 


els. 


were respectively 17,240,000, and about 15,200,000 bush- 
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: sires, dL asualties, ite. 


D. H. Bultz, grain dealer, of Bultzville, Dak., has been 
burned out. 


The elevator of C. B. Harding, at Belvidere, I[ll., has 
been burned. Loss, $5,000; no insurance. 


Samuel J. Christian, of the grain commission tirm of 
Christian & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., died recently. 


Joseph P. Winters, of the firm of Joseph P. Winters 
& Son, grain dealers, of Hartford City, Ind., died re- 
cently. 


A man named Henry Darnell was recently killed in 
an elevator at Indianapolis, Ind., by a piece of iron bar 
falling on his head. 


J. L. Way’s elevator, at Sparta, Wis., located at the 
Chicago & Northwestern depot, was burned on the night 
of Jan. 3. The loss was $10,000. 


Cecil Bros., grain and feed dealers, Kansas City, Mo., 
have been burned out. The loss was about $2,000. The 
building was insured for $7,000: - 


Parnel’s warehouse at Auburn, N. Y., was destroyed 
by fire, with 30,000 bushels of barley, on the morning of 
Jan.12. The loss was $20,000; insured. 


According to the New York Chronicle there were six 
grain elevators burned in the United States during the 
month of September, 1884, and one in Canada. 


Early in the morning of Dec. 30, E. W. Walker & Co.’s 
warehouse at Goshen, Ind., burned with all its contents, 
causing a loss of $15,000. The fire was attributed to in- 
cendiarism. 


J. P. Hunt’s elevator at Victor, Iowa, was burned to 
the ground Dec. 22. The fire was supposed to- be the 
work of an incendiary’ Loss, from $6,000 to $8,000; in- 
surance, $2,000. 


At Walcott, Dak.,a fire on the night of Jan. 9, de- 
stroyed an elevator, 15,000 bushels of grain, and the 
Manitoba Depot. A section hand, sleeping in the ele 
vator, was burned to death. 


Aman named John Smith, a grain shoveler, at the 
Hamburg, Ill., elevator, was recently caught between two 
large cog wheels. His head and the upper part of his 
body was crushed into a shapeless mass. 


Geo. B. Hamilton, one of the oldest residents of Du- 
buque, Iowa, and one of the most extensive grain deal- 
ers in the West, died on Jan. 4,aged 64. He is said to 
have recently lost on one speculation $150,000. 


Early in the morning of Dec. 27 a fire broke out in 
Christy & Co.’s elevator, at Elizabethtown, Ind. — A res- 
idence and several railroad cars were also burned. The 
elevator was insured for $6,000, and will be immediately 
rebuilt. 


The large elevator at Ladonia, Mo., known as the His- 
eys, burned Dec. 17. It was owned by Pearson. Welden 
& Fowler, and was valued at $5,000. It was insured for 
about $2,000. Hisey & James had about 10,000 bushels 
of corn in the elevator, which was insured for $600. 


The Pillsbury & Hulbert grain elevator, at Dalton, 
Minn., was burned on the night of Jan. 2. It contained 
10,000 bushels of wheat, which was a total loss; several 
cars on side.track were also burned. The cause is un- 
known. The insurance, it is said, will about cover the 
loss on grain. 


The elevator at Louisiana, Mo., was burned to the 
watev’s edge on Dec. 30, together with about 18,000 bush- 
els of wheat. The Excelsior Milling Co. owned about 
15,000 bushels of the grain, on which they had an insur- 
ance of $9,000. The building, which was insured for 
$3,000, was owned by Irwin & Gamble and Mrs. W. A. 
McQuie. 

A fire destroyed the Granger Elevator, at Lowa Falls, 
Towa, on the night of Jan. 3,and also a coal warehouse, 
both situated near the depot. The elevator was empty, 
but the coal sheds contained thirty tons of coal and a 
large quantity of window sash; two cars were partly 
burned. The fire is attributed to incendiaries, and 
started in the elevator. The loss was $10,000; insured. 


The frame in the new grain warehouse recently com- 
pleted at Dubuque, Iowa, on which wheat was carried 
into the house, broke under the weight of a loaded car 
on Jan. 2, precipitating it to the floor, a distance of 
twenty-six feet, shattering the car and breaking through 
the floor. The whole weighed six tons; there were nine 
men on the car, two escaped uninjured; August Ander- 
son was seriously injured about the head, and for a time 
it was thought fatally; the other five were more or'less 
bruised but not seriously hurt. 


The large elevator of Rainwater & Stearns, Dallas, 
Tex., was discovered to be on fire at noon of Dec. 26. 
Mr. Rainwater started up from a sick bed to inform the 
firemen of there being two men inthe building, which 
had not been supposed until a hat was thrown out. Mr. 
Rainwater offered a reward of $2,000 for their rescue, 
but though every effort was made by the firemer, the 
flames baffled them, and the charred remains of the two 
men attested their terrible fate. 
contents was over $60,000; insurance, $33,000. 


A serious accident occurred to Mr. C. K. Snyder, a 
prominent grain merchant of Gardner, J]l.,on a recent 
visit to Morris. On getting through his business, in 

‘company with Samuel Potter, he started for home, and 
drove down Washington street to Normal, then turned 
south on Fulton street, thinking that to be the bridge 
street. The night wasdark and stormy, and their mis- 


The loss on house and | 


take was not discovered until the horses plunged over 
Schofield Dock, landing them in the canal, where there 
was but little water, but about a foot of solid ice. Mr. 
Snyder had his left shoulder-blade broken; the tongue 
of the cutter was broken; otherwise no injury was done 
to the occupants, cutter, or horses. The horses were 
eos at full speed, and the fall was six feet perpen- 
dicular. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Trade was held 
Jan. 12. President Blake called the  meet- 
ing to order at 2:30 o’clock. Secretary Stone read the 
minutes of the last annual meeting, which were accept- 
ed. The President then called for reports. 

The realestate managers reported as-follows: 


“To the Directors and Members of the Board of Trade—Gentle- 
men: Werespectfully submit herewith our report of receipts and 
expenditures on account of the new building for the year 1884. Work 
upon the building is being pressed vigorously, and we are confident 
of having it ready for occupation on May 1 next. The office portion 
of the building is nearly finished, the bulk of the work remaining 
to be done being in the Exchange room. Quite a number of offices 
have been rented since the day fixed for the public rental of the 
same, and the managers expect that when members come to exam- 
ine the building and note the superior advantages its offices pos- 
sess they will be desirous ot availing themselves of the rental 
offered them. The building is now covered by insurance in the 
amount of $1,000,000, and special precautions haye been taken 
against fire by the establishment of an efficient night-watch and 
careful supervision during the day. The construction account 
amounts to $617,407.42; the expense account amounts to $44,735.30; 
total, $662,142.72. Receipts, $812,586.94. Balance cash on hand, 
$150,444.22.”" 


President Blake read the report of the Board of Direct- 


ors, which was as follows: 

“To the Members of the Board of Trade, Chicago—Gentlemen: 
In accordance with the requirements of the rules of this associa- 
tion, your Board of Directors respectfully beg leave to submit their 
report of receipts and expenditures and an exhibit of the financial 
affairs, p:operty, and general condition for the year 1884. ‘lhe re- 
ceipts have been as follows: Assessments, $57,990; fees for ticket», 
$16,116.50; table rents, $1,816.33; interest, dividends, and fines, 
$6,415; Clearing House receipts, $27,840.69; disbursements, $21,- 
266.50; balance, 6,574.19. Market Quotation Department—Receipts, 
$11,201; dis sursements, $9,224.75; balance, $1,976.25. Sale of Lin- 
coln Park bonds, $3,000. ‘otal receipts, $93,888.27, Cash on hand 
as per last annual report, $55,178.99. Grand total, $149,067.26. The 
disbursements for the year are as follows: Expenses of the Board, 
rent, heating, and water, $21,855; salaries, $21,375.98; market re- 
ports, $6,078.46 ; general items, $6,990.13; legal expenses, $4,811.56. 
Commercial Building—Expenses, $10,837.56; less rents, $10,204.95; 
net expense, $632.61. Assessment National Board of Trade, $22u; 
expenses of delegates, $1,241.50; taxes, $10,157.30; interest, $49,685 ; 
expenses for new building, $800. Total disbursements, $124,447.54, 
Cash in hand of Treasurer, $24,619.72. 

“The summary for the year is as follows: Receipts from ordinary 
sources, $90,888.27; ordinary expenses, $56,899.57; other expenses, 
$17,862.97; total, $74,762.54; surplus of receipts over expenses, $16,- 
125.73. The available investments of the Board at the present time 
are 1,050 shares Chamber of Commerce stock; net cost, $78,792.32. 

“In further compliance with the requirements of our rules we 
have fixed the annual assessment upon each member for thé year 
1885 at $50. ‘his amount will be necessary to meet the current ex- 
penses of the coming year because of the fact that owing to the 
failure to complete and occupy our new building we shall receive no 
rent from it until after the Ist of May next, while the interest.on 
the bonds must be met, together with the ordinary expenses of the 
Board. Jn accordance with the custom of past years, we wish also 
to call your attention in this report to such subjects as we think 
demand your consideration. We believe that the sale of so-called 
visitors’ tickets has grown into a great abuse never intended when 
their issue was first authorized. The amonnt received from this 
source has increased from $4,865 in 1879 to $8,995 in 1883, and we 
believe that many persons who come upon our floors on these tick- 
ets do not confine their acts to the legitimate privileges of the tick- 
ets, and that they would become members of our Boardif deprived 
of the opportunity of purchasing a visitor’s ticket. 

“During the past year 212 memberships have been transferred. 
These changes have kept the active working membership of the 
Board fully up to any former period of its histury. As:ompared 
with former years the volume of business done on the Board has 
been fully up to any previous year, the full statistics of which will 
be found in the Secretary’s report, and with great pleasure we note 
that in this year of severe business reverses, there has been no 
serious failure among our members. 

“The crowded condition of our floor duriig the past year, even 
under the depressing influence of declining markets, shows how 
necessary is the change to our new quarters, which we now hope 
to make by the first of May next. Unavoidable delays consequent 
upon the completion of so large a building have kept us in our 
present rooms much longer than we expected. Our relations to the 
Chamber of Commerce under our present lease, and what is our 
duty to do in the matter, have been referred to our Executive Com- 
mittee, who have taken steps looking to a final settlement of the 
existing relations, but no plan has been sufficiently matured that 
we can report on at this time, and on the recommendation of our 
Executive Committee we haye referred the matter to the real estate 
managers of the Board, who have accepted the charge. 

“The continued success attending the operation of the Clearing 
House only proves the wisdom and importance of the plan, and we 
most heartily indorse the proposed system of checking trades 
through the medium of the same clearing-house force which was 
adopted last Saturday. The experience of every year shows us that 
the rules which were suflicient and needful when we were a 
smaller body, and conducting a much smaller business, 
are not adequate to our present wants, and in these days, 
when disappointed speculators seek to evade the result of their 
failures and errors by resorting to the courts for relief from their 
obliga ions through some legal technicality, it is very important 
that our rules should be worded in plain and unmistakable lan- 

uage, and in exact conformity with the laws of the land, and your 

irectors propose that the Committee on Rules should, with the 
attorney of the Board, go over the rules and put them in plain, 
proper, and unambiguous language, and then submit them to your 
approval. 

“All late decisions of the courts have been favorable to our 
claims that we are an independent body with the right to control 
our own proceedings, privileges, and reports, and though we have 
not been able to dissolve all injunctions restraining us from with- 
holding our market reports from unworthy persons or firms, yet 
when these arereached to be argued they are invariably dissolved 
by the courts, and the vexatious delay in reaching them is only 
occasioned by the crowded dockets of the courts. And we are 
pleased to note that in our attempts to withhold our market reporis 
from such parties as make an improper use of them we are only 
working in line with such bodies as the New York and London 
Stock Kxchanges, and the desperate attempts of some parties to 
retain possession of these renorts, and the great sum of money said 
to be employed by them for the purpose only shows the imperative 
need for this Board of Trade to firmly maintain its present position 
and not permit these quotations to be used by any person solely for 
gambling purposes, and in justice to itself and to the world this 
Board should not take one backward step in the contest forced 
upon it in this matter, 


“A room is being prepared in our new building for conducting a 
Call Board,and though there may be some diversity of opinion as to 
its utility or benefit as an auxiliary of this Board, the system has 
many strong adherents among our members, and your attention is 
called to this matter now that needed action may be taken to con- 
duct it in conformity with our rules, if it is to be established. Not- 
withstanding the continued litigation forced upon us, our legal 
expenses have been reduced to the minimum, when we consider 
the talent we must employ to meet the eminent ability of our op- 
ponents’ counsel, and to give needed advice to a body representing 
such extended interests as ours. 

“In view of the necessary increase of expenses that must follow 
our change of quarters, a committee of this body have commenced 
inquiry to ascertain if our revenues can be increased in any proper 
way, and as this is a question which concerns every member of the 
Board, we ask that all shall take if into their personal considera- 
tion, and any suggestion will be carefully considered, As you are 
doubtless well aware, every year increases the amount of work 
brought before the Board of Directors, and many cases come before 
them which should only be heard by the Committee of Arbitration. 
Some of these are brought to the directors for want of proper un- 
derstanding of their functions by one or both of the parties in the 
case, and we would suggest the creation of 1 Committee-on Claims, 
who shall pass upon all cases in dispute, and decide by what body 
they shall be heard. 

“During the past year the Call Board, an independent organiza- 
tion from this, was dissolved, immediately following which event 
an afternoon session of this Board was established, from 2 to 2:30 
o’clock, inthe main hall. This session has taken the place of the 
Call Board for the present, while in crowded quarters, and has fully 
‘met all the needs of the Board for an afternoon session to fill late 
orders, aiding largely in doing away with irregular trading and 
curbstone quotations, 

“Your directors consider it a settled question that this Board should 
make provision, before going into the new building, for dealing in 
smaller lots of produce for future delivery than our rules now pro- 
vide for, and we call your attention to this matter that suitable pre- 
paratory action may he taken. Serious complaints are made of the 
frequent violation of our commission rule by some of our members, 
and while we believe that the best interests of this Board demand 
that this rule shall be strictly adhered to, your directors and your 
Committee on Commission find it very difficult, without your full 
co-operation, to prove any violation, and we call upon you all to aid 
us in detecting any breach of this rule, and then we pledge you our 
earnest efforts for i's stricter enforcement. 

“The attention of your Committee on Transportation has been 
directed to the unjust and injurious discrimination against Chicago 
as a shipping point by some of the railroads, and they recommend 
amore united action on the part of this Board with the wholesale 
merchants of our city to see if we can not receive equal privilege 
with the m st favored point. Early in the year Mr. Charles Ran- 
dolph, the Secretary of this Board, who hid filled the office for fif- 
teen years, felt compelled to resign the position which he had so 
long andso ably filled. This resignation we were obliged to accept, 
although we knew it created a vacancy we could not easily fill, Mr. 
George T. Stone was called to the position of Assistant Secretary 
to take the place of Mr. Randolph. After serving as assistant for 
four months, Mr. Stone was elected Secretary, and we wish to con- 
gratulate this Board on securing so able, faithful, and courteous an 
officer. 

“During the past year tef of our number have been removed 
from us by death. In our hurried march, in the rush and whirl of 
our business, we are too apt to forget these constant reminders that 
we, too, are mortal; that soon we shall be with the silent mi- 
nority. 

“The business year upon which we are just entering seems to 
promise a Eavival trots the depression of the past months, and goy- 
erned by the*same aggressive spirit which has churacterized the 
history of this association its future prosperity is not doubtful or 
uncertain,” 


When Mr. Blake concluded reading the report, Mr. 
C. EK. Culver moved that 5,000 copies, exclusive of the 
financial statement, be printed for the use of the mem- 
bers. The motion prevailed. 

President Blake then addressed the assemblage as fol- 
lows: “Oneyear ago, when standing in this place, and 
assuming the duties of the presidency, I could only 
quote the old adage of the Hebrews: ‘Let not him that 
girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that layeth it 
off.’ The year of service has closed, and the harnness of 
1884 is laid aside. The record is made, and now it be- 
comes my duty to introduce my successor. He stands 
before you. I have known him longer than you have, 
and I know that he will do the right as he se es it with- 
out fear and without favor. Our real estate managers 
have selected as the crowning feature of our new build- 
ing, a ship, and as you one week ago so unitedly called 
me to the helm, I to-day put my hand to the wheel, ahd 
with my eye on the compass, I pledge you my faithful 
endeavor todo my duty for the best interests of this 
Board until relieved by my successor. My experience 
of the past year has shown me that no light task is be- 
fore me. I do not come to the position with the idea 
that your presidency is an honorable sinecure. My fail- 
ings will be in the execution and not in the intention. 
To do the duties of the position will be to offend some. 
I ask your kind indulgence and charitable consideration 
in the year just before us. This meeting is a business 
gathering, where you can pardon plain talk, and I say 
to you that I expect you elected me to see, so far as I am 
able to, that your rules are fairly and impartially in- 
forced, but to do that the administration will require the 
hearty support and co.operation of each one of you. 
Good order and honorable conduct toward each other is 
as much to be desired by every one as by the mass. This 
body can be no more law-abiding, no more honest, no 
more honorable, than are its individual members. The 
reputation of this Board is made by the acts of its several 
members.” 

Mr. J. H. Milne was called for, and in response to the 
call mounted the rostrum and spoke as follows: “Gen- 
tlemen, speaking is not my forte, but I would be insin- 
cere if I did not acknowledge the great honor you have 
done me by electing me to the office of your Second- 
Vice-President. When I came among you twelve years 
ago in the interest of two European steamship companies, 
I felt that I had a hopeless task to perform, but I was 
given so cordial and hearty a co-operation of this Board 
that I could not fail of success. Little did I think then 
that I would one day be your Vice-President. I thank 
you for the almost unanimous indorsement you have 
given me, and the vindication from slanders cast upon 
my name. I insist that we are a legitimate commercial 
body, and entitled to the respect of the community.” 
Mr. Milne then touched upon the bucket-shop evils, and 
concluded his remarks by again thanking the Board for 
the election of him to office. There being no further 
business, the meeting adjourned. 
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J. L. Cooper, grain dealer of Nottingham, Pa., has 
assigned. 

E. M. Benson, grain dealer of Montezuma, Ind., has 
assigned. 

V. Beale, grain dealer, of Cobden, Ill., has made an 
assignment. 

S.S. Moore & Son, grain dealers, of Mitchellville, 
Iowa, have sold out. 

Nichols Bros., grain dealers of Hubbard, Iowa, have 
made an assignment. 

W. H. Mansfield, of Macon, Ga., has recently estab- 
lished a grain distillery. 

Austin Bros., feed and grain dealers, of Pearsall, Tex., 
have gone out of the business. 

Hulshizer & Buckman, grain commission merchants, 
New York City, have assigned. 

Palmeter & Cooper, grain commission merchants of 
New York City, have dissolved. 

Abraham B. Snyder, grain and flour dealer of Brun- 
nerville, Pa., has made an assignment. 

Crittenden & Harvey, grain and commission mer- 
chants of Chicago, Ill., have dissolved. 

Fox, Meckleburg & Finch succeed Fox & Gelwick, 
grain and stock dealers, at Brainard, Neb. 

Linton & Gregory, grain commission merchants, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., have dissolved partnership. 3 

J. H. Strickler & Co., grain dealers and general store 
keepers of Boggstown, Ind., have assigned. 

Bancroft & Chapman, grain commission merchants of 
Kansas City, Mo., have dissolved partnership. 

The new elevator at Watertown, Dak., on the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis road, is nearly completed. 

The receipts of wheat at the Oriska Elevator, Oriska, 
Dak., amounted this season to 1,300,000 bushels. 

Walton & Murison, grain and provision commission 
merchants, of this city, have dissolved partnership. 


Selheimer & Beckwith, grain dealers of Carlton, N. 
Y., have assigned, with preferences of about $26,000. 


The Albert Lea Mill Co., of Albert Lea, Minn., are 
about to build a 65,000 bushel elevator adjoining its mill. 


The Minneapolis Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
are contemplating building another large elevator at that 
city. 

Laighton & Griffiths, grain and cotton brokers of New 
York City, have dissolved. Charles F. Laighton con- 
tinues. 


The new wheat warehouse at Rice’s Point, Duluth, 
Minn., is nearly completed; it has a capacity of 750,000 
bushels. 


Gentry & Co., grocers and grain dealers, of Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, have sold their grain business to J. W. 
Hill & Co. 


Geo. W. Thomas & Co., commission merchants of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., have failed. The liabilities are $6,583; 
assets, $2,868. 


Alexander Orr Milligan has been admitted to the firm 
of George Morrow & Co., hay and grain dealers, of San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Cameron & Warts, grain commission merchants, To- 
ledo, Ohio, have dissolved by limitation. G. F. Warts 
& Co. continue. 


L. H. Quimby & Co., grain dealers of Denver, Col., 
have dissolved partnership, N. Failing selling out to 
Stephen W. Brereton. 


Baker, Franklin & Co., flour and grain commission 
merchants of Philadelphia, Pa., have made an assign- 
ment to Edward Baker. 


The shipments of wheat from the two elevators at 
Jamestown, Dak., since Sept. 1, have amounted to 556 
car loads, containing 330,000 bushels. 


The firm of French Bros., grain commission mer 
chants, of Kansas City, Mo., have incorporated under the 
style of French Bros. Commission Co. 


Frank Talcott, of Maynard, Iowa, has purchased of 
Chas. Kaestner & Co., of this city, a corn sheller, a 
Kaestner Mill, and elevator machinery. 


Valley City is claimed to be the largest primary wheat 
market in Northern Dakota. Of this season’s wheat 
crop 635,000 bushels were marketed there. 


The suspension of the W. P. Rickart Commission Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., was announced on Dec. 17. The liabili- 
ties on the Exchange and outside are said to be light. 


Brooks, Ray & Anthony, grain brokers of New York 
City, have dissolved. Brooks continues the grain busi- 
ness, and Ray & Anthony the general business in grain. 


Sixty-five farmers of Lac qui Parle county, Minn., 
signed an agreement not to deliver a bushel of wheat at 
the Dawson elevator, on account of alleged unjust 
grading. 


The upper elevator at Plainview, Minn, owned by H 
J. O'Neill, has been thoroughly overhauled during the 
past season, the repairs and improvements costing prob- 
ably over $3,000. It is now in complete working order 


and is capable of handling easily 5,000 bushels of grain 
per day. Mr. J. H.O’Connell has charge of the office 
and John Kline is engineer. 


The Burlington & Mississippi Elevator Co., has asked 
the city council of Burlington, Iowa, to remit its taxes 
for the past year, which amount to $2,750, as the elevator 
has not paid running expenses. 

The secretary of state of Illinois licensed the follow- 
ing stock companies on Dec.3l: The Grier Grain Com- 
pany of Peoria, capital $25,000; incorporators, T. A. 
Grier, Robert Grant and Wm. Jack. 

Christian & Co., grain commission merchants, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have dissolved, owing to the death of Sam- 
uel J. Christian. Andrew McClain and Wilson H. Ebert 
form a new firm under the same style. 


Messrs. Beam & Fearls, who have been running the 
“City Roller Mills,” at Johnstown, Pa., night and day 
steadily, have also built an elevator of 10,000 bushels 
capacity, covered with iron sheeting; they are using 100 
feet of Caldwell’s Iron Conveyor. 


The grain and provision commission firm of Irwin, 
Orr & Co., of this city, have dissolved. D. W. and Chas. 
D. Irwin and A W. Green become members of the firm 
of Irwin, Green & Co., and Arthur Orr becomes one of 
the firm of Orr, Crittenden & Cowes. 


Walker & Russell, of Lawrence, Kan., have placed an 
order with H. C. Smith & Son, of the same city, for a 
portable corn mill, and a meal bolt, together with the 
necessary elevators, shafting and the millwrighting re- 
quired to fit them up for the manufacture of corn meal, 
chop, feed, etc., in their elevators. 


According to the report of the Commissioners of In- 
ternal Revenue the total amount of grain used in the pro- 
duction of spirits in the United States for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1884, was about 19,000,000 bushels, chiefly 
corn and rye. This.is equivalent to about one per cent. 
of the corn production of the country this year. 


It is reported that the Farmers’ Union Elevator Co., 
have instructed all their agents, at fourteen elevators, 
including the following stations, to buy all the wheat 
that is offered and fill the houses: Barnesville, Sabin, 
Glyndon, Hawley, Carman, Fishers’ Landing, Angus, 
Warren, Argyle, Stephen, Minn., and St. Thomas, Ham- 
ilton, Bathgate, and Arvilla, Dak. 


The failure of P. P. Oldershaw & Co., one of the 
oldest firms on the Chicago Board of Trade, doing busi- 
ness at Room 6, No. 122 La Salle street, was announced 
by the secretary on the floor on Jan. 2. The failure was 
due to the sudden rise in the prices of wheat and pork. 
Mr. Oldershaw said that his liabilities were not more 
than $10,000, but gave no information as to assets. 


During the exciting times on the floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade on Jan. 5, the notices of the failure of 
Frank Magin, sent out early in the morning, were an- 
nounced. He stated that his liabilities are from $30,- 
000 to $50,000; that he owes almost everybody on the 
floor, while everything he has touched lately has brought 
losses. He has been a broker on the Board for many 
years. 

Mr. Robert Kerr, formerly General Freight Agent on 
the Northern and Northwestern Road, now engaged sim- 
ilarly on the Western Division of the Canada Pacific, on 
a recent visit to Toronto, stated that the Port Arthur ele- 
vators were being rapidly filled with grain ready for 
spring shipment; the quality of the wheat was superior 
to the early shipments, which were from grain threshed 
in the fielu and not .well cleaned. The new 1,000,000- 
bushel elevator at Fort William will be ready in afew 
weeks toreceive grain. 


The failure of Hulshizer & Buckman, prominent mem- 
bers of the New York Produce Exchange, was announced 
on Jan. 6. They were short on wheat, corn and oats, 
mainly the latter. Mr. Hulshizer isthe Chairman of the 
Grain Committee. The liabilities are estimated at $50, 
000; the preferences, $9,000. The cause, as stated, is 
that Hulshizer has been a persistent bull during the 
downward trend of prices, and changed to the bear side 
just before the recent rise. It is expected that the firm 
will soon resume business. 


Manager P. B. Smith, of the Northern Pacific Elevator 
Co., at Fargo, Dak., on a recent visit to Minneapolis, in 
reply to questions as to the future of wheat in that sec- 
tion, said that after careful investigation, the spring 
wheat acreage, he thought, would be diminished fully 20 
per cent. next season, with the outlook of a large crop. 
The decrease in Cass, the largest wheat-growing county 
of the territory, would be 33 per cent. ‘he newer sec- 
tions will not decrease this crop, but the older sections 
will more than offset them. The low prices constitute 
one reason; wheat at fifty cents per bushel does not pay 
the producer there. But the land shows already the re- 
sults of a too continuous growth of one crop, and the best 
remedy, as well as for the wild buckwheat and other foul 
seeds that have been creeping in, is a season’s fallowing. 
The farmer owning, say, 300 acres, will allow 100 to lie 
fallow, cultivating 200, and then give a rest to another 
hundred the next season, and so on through the whole. 
Mr. Smith said that fully 85 per cent. of the crop on the 
line of the Northern Pacific had been sold. The early 
estimate of the crop, contributary to that line, was 5,000,. 
000 bushels, and some 4,250,000 had been sold. The re- 
ceipts had fallen off fully 75 per cent., or from 50,000 in 
store on the previous week to 12,000 at that time, Dec. 
26. The elevators are well filled, and the remaining 
shipments of the season will draw upon their states. 
The lowest estimatss of the crop movement in the Red 
River Valley is 75 per cent. The Red River and the 
Pillsbury & Hulbert Cos. handle most of the wheat of 


. the present time. 


that section, and they confirm this estimate. Mr. Hub- 
bard, manager of the Millers’ Association, says that fully 
three-fourths of the wheat of Northern Minnesota and 
Dakota has been sold. Empty cars, to the number of 
380, were seen recently standing on the Manitoba Road. 
Mr. Porter, of the Pratt Elevator Co., said that farmers’ 
deliveries on the Hastings & Dakota and the Iowa & 
Minnesota Roads had dropped off fully 50 per cent. 
within a few days: In the southern portion of these. 
states the movements have been much lighter. 


The following parties have recently purchased 
Kaestner Portable Mills of Chas Kaestner & Co., Chi 
cago, Ill.: May & Waterbury, Fort Atkinson, Wis., one 
24-inch mill; A. E. Ibson, Union Grove, Wis., one 16- 
inch mill; A. W. Stinson, Mauston, W.s., one 16-inch 
mill; J. W. Bittenbender, Kuoxville, Iowa, one 16-inch 
mill; Wm, Reeder, Earling, Lowa, one 24-inch mill; N. 
H. Brown, Dunlap, lowa, one 24-inch mill: Alex. Pat- 
tixson, Patterson, [owa, one 20 inch mill; Walton Bros., 
Fairbury, Ill, one 30-inch mill; Kimler & Delaplaine, 
Le Roy, Ul, one 20-inch mill; F. A. Pomeroy, Peca- 
tonica, Ill., one 16-inch mill; B. F. Gump, Chicago, I1., 
one 24-inch mill; F. L. Blackwelder, Concord, N. C., one 
20 inch mill; Parmelee & Wright, Waseca, Minn., one 
24-inch mill; W. R. Lepper, Bazine, Kan., one 16-inch 
mill; Ackerman & Humwell, Erie, Pa., one 24-inch mill; 
Peter Fabre, Wheatland, Minn., one 24-inch mill; J. W. 
Durst, Dayton, Ohio, one 16-inch mill; Frank Warn, 
Wolsey, Dak., one 20inch mill; E. D. Mayo, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., one 24-inch mill. 


The Plainview (Minn.) Press obves the following 
budget of news from that town: Shipments of wheat 
from this station for crop of 1883, amounted to about 
sixty thousand bushels, barley about eighty thousand 
bushels, and oats about twenty thousand bushels. The 
amount of wheat grown on this prairie is of course 
much less than formerly since the introduction of stock 
farming, while the shipments of barley and oats were 
small because they were required at home for feed, to 
make up deficiency of the corn crop. Our town has 
not been noted as a cattle market. In years past we 
have barely produced enough to supply the home de- 
mand. This fall, however, nine or ten cars of cattle 
have been shipped from this station, which we doubt not 
is only a beginoing in this line. Greenwood Prairie has 
good facilities for feeding cattle; grain and grass are 
the chief factors, and we can produce abundance of 
both. The stock of hogs kept over last winter by the 
farmers in this vicinity was reduced to the lowest 
number consistent with keeping in the business. In 
fact many hogs or pigs were sold last fall that were en- 
tirely unfit for market because of the total failure of the 
corn crop and the consequent lack of feed; bearing this 
fact in mind we were surprised to find that the ship- 
ments had been as large this year as the books of our 
shippers show. We learn that from Dec. 1, 1883, to Dee. 
1, 1884, no less than eighty cars of hogs have been 
bought at this station. If we take 16,000 pounds as the 
average load we have a total of 1,280,000 pounds. This 
at four cents per pound represents the sum of $51,200; 
perhaps the estimate of averages is a little too much, 
but it’s a pretty good show for a poor year any way. 
Well-drilling has been fashionable this season, five drill- 
ing machines having been employed in this vicinity. 
The change from grainto stock farming makes a per- 
manent water supply necessary. These drilled wells 
make a demand for windmills, a number of which have 
been erected during the year for pumping. 


The N. Y. Produce Exchange is the largest of mercan- 
tile bodies, as the Stock Exchange is of the monetary 
ones. It moved on the 6th of May into its new luild- 
ing, which rests upon the top of 15,000 piles, and costs, 
with the ground, $3,000,000. The edifice is the largest 
erected for mercantile purposes in the world, being a 
fifth of u mile in circuit, and having asingleroom within 
it that contains two-thirds of an acre of flooring. The fi- 
nancial exhibits of this body have been satisfactory con- 
sidered as a corporation, but not as a number of traders. 
Business has been very light, the great quantity of Indian 
wheat going into England acting as a damper upon the 
grain trade here, and necessitating lower prices. Farm- 
ers have not been willing to sell at the low rates offered 
them, and speculators have not seen on which side they 
could make a profit. It was recorded that one day last 
summer, as a consequence of this, the actual dealings in 
grain were greater than the speculative. Such a thing 
had not before been known since the beginning of option 
trading there about seven years ago. Indian corn, bar- 
ley, oats, and rye have sympathized with wheat. Pork, 
which was formerly very active, has been injured by the 
prohibition action of the French and German Govern- 
mengs, and of thesmall fry that surround them. Every 
commodity has been hampered, and the year has been 
most unsatisfactory. The gratuity fund is also a subject 
of solicitude. This is a life insurance scheme by which 
the members pay a certain sum on the death of each 
member, whose family get therefrom a fixed sur. As 
in all beneficial societies, the deaths at first are very 
light and the dues small. But in the course of years the 
hidden weaknesses of constitutions are reveled and the 
members drop away rapidly. This is the case there at 
Seven deaths lately happened in two 
weeks, each time the assessment going round. To be- 
long to this fund is compulsory upon all persons who 
have become or shall become members since it was pro- 
posed, and, as medical examination is a prerequisite, it 
will be seenthat it deprives of the chance of earning a 
living, old, weak or unhealthy men. Many are also suf- 
ficiently insured elsewhere. A considera‘ion of these 
facts induced the Maritime Exchange to reject any such 
plan when proposed to them ayear ago. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Notes fron, the xchanges. 


Owing to the large increase of business, the Duluth 
Board of Trade will hereafter hold two sessions daily. 


The Receivers on the Chicago Board of Trade, of flour, 
feed, and grain, are talking about the rent of tables. The 
rent is now $40 per table, $10 for a square, and the pre- 
mium sometimes brings the table up to $50. Some of 
the receivers think that the tables should not be rented, 
but simply apportioned out as needed, just as the pits 
are supplied to speculators, without extra charge. A 
meeting, it is said, will be held, of those interested, to 
draw up a petition to be presented to the directors. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Trade of Toronto, Ont., 
called to hear the letter from the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue on the proposed changes in the grading 
of wheat, the matter was fully discussed on a m+ tion to 
adopt the report of the Board of Examiners, at the same 
time laid before them. This report objected to the no- 
menclature of the new grades, viz: ‘“Manit:ba” hard 
spring and “Northern” spring, in lieu of which they 
propose to substitute “Canada Hard” and “Canada 
Spring.” As Manitoba raised only about one-fifth of the 
Dominion crop, and by no means all the hard wheat, 
this name was invidious. The term “Northern” wheat 
was merely an imitation of the Duluth grading, and was 
no improvement on simply “hard.” “Extra No. 1” was 
pronounced unnecessary; “No. 1” should weigh 61 
pounds and be sufficient; a too large number of grades 
was only confusing. The classification of “Goose” 
wheat, as rejected, was considered a wrong to a true 
commercial grain, used largely in Italy in the manu- 
facture of maccaroni; this would simply throw out a 
valuable commercial product. After full discussion and 
explanations from the chairman of the Board of Exam- 
iners, the report was adopted. 


The close of the old year was celebrated on the Chi- 
cago Board by a perfect pandemonium of frolic and 
rough play, such as the students of our universities have 
the reputation of perpetrating to perfection at seasons 
when their curbed spirits break loose from the restraints 
of the ordinary rules. The news had beenreceived that 
the New York Produce Exchange had celebrated in a 
peculiarly lively manner the old year’s departure, and 
the boyish element of the great Western metropolis was 
not to be outdone by the Eastern boys. About half-past 
twelve, at an appointed signal, the floor of the Board be- 
came alive with the passage through the air of over- 
shoes, sample-bags, and such light artillery, which stead- 
ily increased until the air was laden with the flying 
cereals, meal, flour, etc. In the melee a foot-ball was 
introduced, and added zest tothe fun. The ladies inthe 
gallery did not escape the floury compliments, and had 
to withdraw. After some ineffectual attempts on the 
part of Congressman Dunham to check the storm, the 
police came to the rescue. A caucus followed, at which 
President Blake was nominated for the ensuing year, 
which nomination he accepted. The foot-ball was after- 
ward taken from the policemen, and again put in mo- 
tion. It was roughly estimated that some 300 pounds of 
flour and ten bushels of grain were utilized in this cele- 
bration. 


The Chicago Board of Trade passed through a very 
excited session at its annual election of officers on Jan. 
5. At 10 o’clock A.M. the ball commenced with a large 
number of tickets in the field. There was an agreement 
in the opposition ticket in placing Julian 8S. Rumsey 
and W. R. Linn at the head, in place of E. Nelson Blake 
and James H. Milne, but the former two withdrew from 
the race. There were placed in the field four leading 
tickets, the regular, the opposition, the independent, and 
the “Press” ticket; the latter in the interests of W. G. 
Press and Thomas- J. Martin for the directory: The 
polls were closed at 2 o’clock p. m. The afternoon ses- 
sion was a very busy one, done in pits knee deep in bal- 
lots, of which twelve sacks weighing over 500 pounds 
were collected. The result, announced at 10 Pr. M., showed 
that the whole regular ticket had been elected. The 
total number of votes cast was 1,002. The following is 
the individual vote polled by the successful ticket: 
President, E. Nelson Blake, 904; Second Vice-President, 
James H. Milne, 878. Directors—Gurdon G. Moore, 
669; George J. Brine, 666, W. H. Beebe, 559; Walter D. 
Gregory, 605; George G. Parker, 824; George D. Rum- 
sey (to fill vacancy), 919. Arbitration committee—John 
R. Hodson, 794; J. J. Badenoch, 818; W. B. Waters, 895 , 
L. H. Ash, 762; Charles B. Congdon, 691. Committee of 
Appeal—H. H. Aldrich, 935; James L. Ward, 777; Geo. 
H. Sidwell, 942; J. J. McDermid, 953; James C. Rog. 
ers, 961. ; 

A banquet was given at the Grand Pacific in this 
city, on the evening of Dec. 18, by President E. Nelson 
Blake, to the officers and directors of the Board of Trade 
and their ladies, which was fully attended. The horse- 
shoe arranged tables were beautifully decorated with 
flowers and in confectionery a model of the new build- 
ing in the center, on the menu, on plush mounting, the 
building was lithographed. At the close of the banquet 
President Blake said that he had another motive than 
simple entertainment inthis social gathering. The growth 
of their body was marvelous, but rival institutions are 
compelling them to use the utmost care to retain their 
hold on trade. Said the speaker: Sitting on its new 
granite throne in its grandeur and beauty and power, 
our Board has stretched out its magic wand and has 
called around itself from the ashes and debris of these 
fire-wasted acr:s such splendid structures of towering 


piles as can be found nowhere else on earth; and they 
have come at its bidding, and clustered together at its 
feet in a group that forms a marvel for the world. While, 
said the orator, we are in the height of our power, we 
cannot rest on the past; if we cease to be aggressive, we 
cease to live. New plans, new measures, and new meth- 
ods must be devised, and matured in this smaller body of 
the membership, which he desired to thus stimulate to a 
proportionate activity. Mr. Culver, in response to the 
toast: “The little one has become a thousand,” gave a 
brief and graphic history of the Board and the growth 
and changes in the grain trade since its origin. Mr. J. 
Bensley, of the real estate committee, said that every dol- 
lar contributed was now represented by material or 
labor, to which Europe, America, and the isles of the 
sea had contributed. If the commercial ethics of the 
Board of Trade remained upright, the body would oc- 
cupy its high position for centuries. Dr. Lawrence re- 
sponded eloquently to the sentiment: “The Christian 
minister not out of place among the members of the 
board.” Congressman Dunham was introduced as the 
ex-president of 1882. Mr. J. C. Hately said that it was 
difficult to make an Englishman believe the stories of 
the Chicago packing houses, the smallest of which at the 
stock yards was larger than the largest in Hurope. More 
than enough money had been expended in the last five 
years at those yards than would pay the national debt. 
The ladies were remembered; the “bucket-shops’’ also 
received their due attention. Short speeches from Mr. 
Stone, ex-president Hobbs, and W. H. Crocker, the sec- 
retary, closed the entertainment. 


THE SAME OLD BILL. 


A bill for the consideration of the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture, has been prepared at Willmar, in effect the same 
as was prepared two years ago by the Farmers’ Alliance, 
offered and lost in 1883. The bill embodies most of the 
features of the Illinois law, and was approved by the 
grange meeting at Minneapolis recently. All grain 
warehouses at receiving points are to be declared public, 
and to be licensed by application to the Secretary of the 
State Board of Trade on or after Sept. 1, 1885, applica- 
tion to be accompanied by a bond of $5,000, where the 
capacity is over 50,000 bushels, or if one person operates 
more than one eJevator the bond is to be $100,000 for all. 
The obligation, so made, is that no grain shall be mixed 
with that of another owner until inspected. Inspectors 
and buyers shall have leave to examine all the grain and 
warehouse books during business hours. The fine for 
not obtaining a license by elevator owners will be not 
less than $50 or more than $1,000 for each day of the 
continuance of the business; and the violation of any 
grain law shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$25 or more than $100. The bonds are held for such 
payments, and county attorneys are made liable to the 
same fines if they fail to commence action on notice. 
Every warehouseman must keep two bins for the use of 
those who wish to ship their grain separately, their use 
limited respectively to forty-eight hours for each one; a 
receipt is to be given for the grain, and the storage and 
shipping charge shall not exceed two cents per bushel. 
The warehousemen are responsible for the grain in their 
hands; the violation of this law has a penalty attached 
of not less than $100 or more than $500. 

The State Board will be constituted by the appoint- 
ment of one competent member by the judge of each 
judicial district, before July 1, 1885, to serve for four 
years, except that members from even numbered dis- 
tricts shall serve only two years. The board shall con- 
vene annually at St. Paul, on the first Tuesday in Sep- 
tember, and shall annually elect their officers and an 
executive committee. The duties of the board shall be 
to supervise the entire state grain inspection, issue 
licenses, investigate frauds, and they shall publish their 
rules in every warehouse. The board shall receive $5 
per day and ten cents mileage, limited to fifteen days in 
the year, excepting the executive committee. The max- 
imum paid this board shall be $5,000 annually. This 
board shall appoint a chief inspector, who shall serve one 
year, and himself, or deputies, shall examine and grade 
all the grain received at the warehouses, and inspect and 
seal all warehouse scales. The chief inspector shall take 
the oath of office and give bonds to the amount of $20,000, 
and shall appoint as many deputies as are needed, whu 
shall each give bonds to the amount of $5,000 stock. The 
Board of Trade shall fix the rate of inspection charges, 
and the methods of collection, in order to meet the nec- 
essary expenses, which charges shall not exceed twenty- 
five cents per carload of 25,000 pounds, or be less, and 
one cent per 1,000 pounds of load of greater weight. 
The deputy is not to receive more salary than is collect- 
ed in his district, and the board are to pay all salaries; 
they shall assign the deputies, and make the grades 
called Minnesota grades. No inspector can be, either 
directly or indirectly, interested in the purchase of 
grain. The chief inspector shall furnish, on application, 
samples of all the grades, at a charge not to exceed $2. 
The inspector’s grading may be appealed from to the ex- 
ecutive committee, otherwise it is final. Inspectors re- 
ceiving bribes or being derelict in duty, and any one 
trying to bribe the inspectors, shall be liable to a fine of 
from $100 to $1,000, or one month’s imprisonment, or 
both. Grain may also be sold on sample. The sum of 
$10,000 is appropriated to carry out the act. 


The failure of John $8. DeWolf & Co, of Liverpool, 
Eng., grain shippers, was announced on Jan. 8; it was 
due to depression in the shipping trade. They had in- 
curred heavy losses, especially in wheat and rice. 


Atems from, Abroad. 


Samuel and Moritz Woltitz, two brothers, corn dealers 
and maltsters of Flimberg, Austria, shot themselves re- * 
cently on account of financial difficulties. 


A very large grain warehouse, or series of warehouses, 
are being built in Liverpool, Eng., on the northern shore 
of the city, which will probably be the largest building 
of its class in the country. 


A floating elevator, recently built at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, is constructed on a flat-bottomed vessel, with two 
hulls of iron, 125 feet long, 33 feet wide, and 12 feet 
deep. The vessel is divided into four water-tight com- 
partments, with bulkheads running from the bottom to 
the deck. The elevator has a capacity of about 150 tons 
of bulk wheat per hour. The tower is 76 feet high, 25 
feet in diameter at the base, and 18 feet at the top. It 
has double horizontal engines of 80-horse power. 


The question of providing grain elevators for the ac- 
commodation of the merchants at Belfast, Ireland, has 
recently been agitated, and as a result an elevator is now 
in process of being fitted up. It is a 40-ton Poulsom 
Patent Portable Elevator, similar to those in use in Liv- 
erpool, Eng. It is guaranteed to unload a steamer 
thirty-six feet deep from hatchway to ship’s bottom, and 
to deliver the grain ata height of six feet above the deck 
at the rail, enabling the weighing to be performed as 
the discharge proceeds. The building is mounted on a 
barge, and can be moved to any position at will. 


The Mark Lane Haupress, of Jan. 12, in its review 
of the British corn trade says; “Rain during the past 
week was favorable, and the crops promise remarkably 
well. The advance in English wheat is maintained, 
although the demand was inactive. Sales of English 
wheat during the week, 51,217 quarters at 32s 7d, against 
44144 quarters at 38s 9d for the corresponding week 
last year. There was an advance likewise in foreign 
wheat at the beginning of the week. It became less 
firm by the middle of the week, but recovered at the 
close. Two cargoes arrived off coast. One cargo sold, 
one withdrawn, and one remained. Twenty cargoes are 
now due. The market for cargoes on passage was ex- 
cited, and prices advanced. A large business was done. 
Oregon wheat sold for 39s: 3d; California for 38s. The 
wheat trade is now inactive. Flour meets with a fair 
demand. Maize scarce. Barley is 1s dearer. Oats are 
in fair demand.” 


The wheat markets of England are improving. Not- 
withstanding the quietness at the close of the year, the 
recent small advance in the quotations has been sup- 
ported. Fine white English wheat is now worth 37 
shillings and red 338 shillings per imperial quarter. 
The deliveries at the principal markets of Great Britain 
have been moderate, not much in excess of last year’s 
with good quality and condition, and farmers find little 
difficulty in disposing of their produce at the current 
low prices. The lowest average for the season has been 
30s 5d per quarter. At the commencement of the season 
it was 34s. 3d., and the latest average is 30s. 10d. In the 
corresponding period of 1883 the average varied from 
41s. 8d. down to 40s. at the close of 1884. The fall in 
1884 was, therefore, much greater than in the same 
period of 1883, being as much as 3s. 5d. per quarter; 
while in 1883, on higher averages, it was not more than 
1s. 8d. The Continent is still a buyer of low priced 
wheat, and will probably continue to be a customer for 
it for some time to come. Many consumers in the 
country districts on the Continent no doubt prefer an 
inferior loaf made from wheaten flour to one made of 
rye. The cheapness of wheat is quite likely to diminish 
to a very considerable extent the cultivation of rye, if 
wheat can continue to be produced at its present very 
low price.—Bultimore Journal of Commerce. 


LAKE HARBORS. 


The Milwaukee Chamber cf Commerce held a meet- 
ing recently at the call of the committee of commerce, 


_whereat the following resolutions were discussed and 


adopted; the memorial to Congress, in accordance with 
them, was also read and adopted ; Secretary Langson for- 
warded a copy to each member of the Congressional del- 
egation: 

Resolved, That this Chamber of Commerce considers the harbor 
facilities at the ports of Ludington and Grand Haven and Manistee, 
Mich., entirely inadequate to meet the requirements of traffic at 
those points, constituting, as they do, very essential parts in the 
lines of transportation between the Northwest and the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Resolxcd That this Chamber memorialize Congress, urging the 
necessity of much larger appropriations for the improvement of 
the harbors at Ludington, Grand Haven and Manistee, and that the 
members of Congress from Wisconsin and Michigan be requested 
to take immediate steps to secure the necessary additional appro- 
priations at the present session; the amounts now appropriated be- 
ing barely sufficient to keep the piers in repair, allowing nothing 
for the improvement and enlargement of the harbors. 


The failure of Mr. F. P. Reade, a grain dealer on the 
New York Produce Exchange, was posted near the close 
of the day’s business on Jan.12. Mr. Reade bought on 
Jan. 10, 240,000 bushels of May wheat at about 99 cents. 
During the day the price dropped, and Reade, contrary 
to the rule, failed to put in an appearance and give the 
names of his principals. In consequence of his contin- 
ued non-appearance his wheat was sold at a loss aggrega- 
ting about $3,000, divided between a number of dealers. 
Mr. Reade left the employ of H. B. Hebert & Co. last 
spring to engage in business for himself. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. =. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


ROBBING THE FARMER BY USURY. 


Mr. Frank WILKESON, in a letter to the Chi- 
cago Tribune, ventilates the subject of the rob- 
bery of the farmers of the Southwestern wheat 
belt by usurious money lenders who, in the press- 
ure of these trying times, are getting out of them 
three per cent. a month, secured by mortgages 
that finally put most of the property of the bor- 
rowers and the fruit of their toil into the pockets 
of these sharks. Some ten years ago, he says, 
there was a “danger line,” somewhat east of the 
99th meridian, west of which the money loaners 
of the Hast would not go, and which was given up 
to these usurers as their special province, in which 
the changes of ownership of claimed and owned 
lands went on rapidly. At the present time, in 
spite of the laws of most of the states preventing 
the complete robbery of the granger through 
these men by reserving certain property that no 
debts or mortgages could hold, there are now in 
most all of the towns of this section one or more 
of these philanthropic money lenders who still by 
some method manage to squeeze their one and 
three, and sometimes five per cent. a month out 
of their deluded victims. Not long since a com- 
pany was formed of British capitalists under the 
name of the British Land and Mortgage Agency, 
with Western headquarters at Manhattan, Kan. 
But they have found that all the valuable land 
securities have found their way into the grasp of 
these American forerunners, and this company 
have simply let loose another set of usurers to 
prey on this region. They are lending money at 
three per cent. a month, taking chattel mortgages 
on all the tools, etcetera, of the farmers; wagons, 
plows, teams, stock, and anything available are 
taken in anticipation of the final ownership at 
pawnbroker’s rates. 


RETALIATION BY CONFEDERA- 
TION. 


There has been recently considerable ventila- 
tion of a plan called the “Imperial Confedera- 
tion,” which has sprung from the brains of the 
fair traders” or protectionists of Great Britain, 
and has at least a very specious seeming. The 
New York Herald recently reported an interview 
with a ‘“ well-known Canadian,” apropos of the 
remarks quoted as made by the Dominion Premier 
in his recent visit to England, where he has re- 
ceived a good deal of honorable attention. The 
proposed scheme of colonial federation will 
introduce retaliatory duties on the part of the 
colonies and the mother country against those 
nations now imposing duties on the products of 
either. This, it is claimed, would not only 


destroy the American foreign cereal trade in 
great measure, but also its cotton, its mineral, 
and in fact traffic in other American products all 
sold in the British markets, which the Canadian 
said could be readily obtained in the colonies or 
the markets controlled by British interest. Anent 
which the staunch free trade journal, the Z’oronto 
Globe, says, that somebody is trying to “stuff” 
the Americans, who is gifted with a brilliant 
imagination. Says that paper in contradiction of 
the views of the Premier as reported: ‘Perhaps 
he meant to take the wind out of the sails of Sir 
John McDonald, who has been telling his friends 
that neither a representation in an imperial 
parliament, nor a customs union is practicable.” 
Any one who reads the proceedings of the repre- 
sentative commercial boards and manufacturing 
associations of Great Britain, will note that none 
of those entitled to speak authoritatively, mention 
the matter of a return to the protective system in 
any other than terms indicating its perfect imprac- 
ticability. Long before the great British public 
could undo the effects of the anti-corn-law 
agitation, the present business depression will 
have disappeared, and entirely new economic 
problems will be presented. It will be wise, 
however, for our government, with no regard to 
partisan politics, to look squarely and fairly in 
the face the question of resumption of reciprocity 
with our energetic neighbor, with whom many of 
our leading commercial and manufacturing 
interests would be on a basis of mutual advantage 
if wisely managed. 


THE ELEVATOR SIDE OF THE 
GRADING QUESTION. 


Hon. ©. A. Pillsbury, the noted miller of Min- 
neapolis, and in connection with the Pillsbury & 
Hulburt Elevator Co., controlling some fifty ele- 
vators in the Red River Valley, has responded 
freely to members of the press who have ques- 
tioned him as to his views on the questions now 
stirring the minds of the farming community of 
that section, relative to the grading and traspor- 
tation of wheat, and as to what will be his course 
as a member of the legislature in regard to these 
questions. He says that he does not think the 
farmers are going to be benefited in the least by 
the agitation they have inaugurated. The ele- 
vator men, he said, are sick of the present lack 
of system and desire a uniformity in grading, and 
relief from the onerous responsibility. He said 
he tried to have the bill passed by the senate last 
year, which is now proposed, and would favor any 
law that would relieve buyers from the annoy- 
ances and suspicion which was now attached to 
all their transactions. We wish, he said, the 
matter settled, and a supreme tribunal of any 
kind would have satisfied the elevator men. But 
Mr. Pillsbury does not think that any bill that 
will be passed will help the farmers any, who, 
after all, have matters mostly in their own hands; 
but he is desirous that. they should have the 
chance to try their plans. 

No persons have suffered, he said, more from 
present conditions than their company had; their 
losses On last season’s crop had been enormous; 
this season they would not be so great. He did 
not believe that one bushel in a thousand was 
taken by tke elevators at less than the prices of 
Minneapolis or Duluth. Nearly all the houses 
now so severely berated, took grain at grades 
that the above points would not allow. He did 


not assert that the farmers were in all cases 


justly dealt with; their company had suffered 
from dishonest employes, and the man who will 
rob a farmer will cheat an elevator just as 
readily, but this grew out of special rascality, 
from which all parties were liable to suffer. 

As to the matter of dockage, this, he said, was 
not arbitrary, and most of the elevators come out 
short in weight as well as in grades; they, as 
stated, after seven years’ experience in this busi- 
ness, had come out short, and only one of the 
seven or eight private elevators last season de- 
clared a dividend. Mr. Pillsbury thought that 
the legislature should appoint a joint committee 
of inquiry, whose investigations should be full 
and thorough. There was, doubtless, he said, 


some grading that was too high, injuring the rep- 
utation of the grade. In the case of growers of 
No. lregular and No. 1 hard, any wrong done 
falls on the latter, as the price of No. 1 will not 
be affected, while the general lowering of the 
quality of the grade lowers the value of the best 
grain in it. No two markets in the world were as 
liberal as Duluth and Minneapolis. Since the 
Millers’ Association has ceased to purchase wheat 
in Southern Dakota, the grade of No. 1 has be- 
come practically obsolete there. Says Mr. Pills- 
bury: “Ifthe farmers of Red River Valley are 
being robbed, there are no words in the English 
language to express what the farmers of Southern 
Dakota are suffering.” The hue and cry against 
the association has reacted against the producers, 
who get less than those in the Red River section. 
Mr. Pillsbury said, that as a member of the legis- 
lature he should strongly advocate state inspec- 
tion, not because he thought that it would do the 
farmers any good, but because they want it. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE RAIL- 
ROADS. 


Some of the papers have been quick to charge 
the railroads with extortion because they have 
generally refused to lower their freight rates on 
grain, holding that the roads were bound to make 
rates correspond with prices. The Illinois Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission have gone over 
the subject of rates in Illinois, and according to 
their report, in this state at least, a general reduc- 
tion of rates is not deemed necessary or advisable. 
The Chicago Tribune, which has been most bitter 
against the railroads, recently published volumi- 
nous correspondence from its agents at various 
places, and it was noticeable that in very few of 
the letters were complaints made against the rail- 
roads on account of their rates. In fact in most 
of the letters the circumstance was stated that 
“there is no complaint against the roads.” 

The truth is that the railroads in common with 
every other branch of business have suffered from 
the depression. It is true that some of the roads 
have watered their stock toa point where divi- 
dends in dull times are impossible. But this is 
not true of all the roads, by any means. Then, 
too, if the roads are expected to reduce their 
rates when prices are depressed, complaint ought 
not be made if they were raised when prices ad- 
vanced. In fact, the Zribwne’s argument is an 
admission of the correctness of the vicious principle 
of “charging what the traffic will bear.” It is a 
poor rule that does not work both ways, and if 
the railroads should. reduce rates because the 
prices of grain are low, it follows that they ought 
to advance them whenever the price of grain ad- 
vances. We do not love the railroads, but noth- 
ing is to be gained by laying all the public bur- 
dens upon them. 


For some time past there have been reports 
from Manitoba of a powerful wheat syndicate, 
which offered to purchase the grain of the Cana- 
dian Northwest at comparatively high figures, 
whose representative was Alexander Mitchell. 
The parties represented are unknown, while the 
outeome of the matter has been that the promised 
No. 1 grading at Port Arthur was a myth, while 
the low grades actually given put the wheat at a 
price lower even than in the regular course of 
trade, and apparently was not paid for until so 
graded. The Toronto Globe states that it has 
been suggested that this is secretly the work of 
the Canadian Pacitic Road, which if true would 
arouse a storm of indignation at its nature as well 
as the danger threatened to the interests of trade, 
for a great road corporation to enter into direct 
trade competition. No one seems able to answer 
the question : Who does Mitchell represent? 
The management, too, as stated seems too bung- 
ling to have been inaugurated by a shrewd rail- 
way corporation, and will probably prove to be an 
individual or ring matter. Farmers are advised 
to get the price of their wheat before parting with 
it. It might, says the writer, be the proper duty 
of their agent at Port Arthur to obtain the price 
of the wheat when received at the elevators of 
that place. 
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Zlitorial Aention, 


Tux endless bucket-shop controversy is once 
more in the Chicago courts. 


Tue Canadian millers have again petitioned 
their government to raise the tariff on flour or 
lower that on wheat. 


Mr. JoHNn Srerner, of Portage de Sioux, Mo., 
renews his subscription and adds: “I find your 
paper O. K.; send it along.” 


Tne Mississipui and Missouri Valley Hard- 
ware Association indorsed the Hennepin Canal at 
their recent meeting in Davenport. 


Tue crop of biils to regulate railroads and ele- 
yator men in the Northwest is larger than usual. 
Every granger legislator has a couple in his 
pocket. 


On the reassembling of the Reichstag, on Jan. 
8, Bismarck said that the only relief for the small 
proprietors was to raise the grain duties; so up 
they will go. 


Messrs. W. P. Remret & Bro., of St. James, 
Minn., in renewing their subscription, write: 
“We are well pleased with the Erevaror, and 
would not want to be without it.” 


Amona the souvenirs of the holiday season that 
reached our table was a handsome New Year’s 
card from the Ruthenburg Fire Extinguishing 
and Engineering Co. of Cincinnati. 


Tue attention of the readeris directed to the 
card of the Gutta Percha and Rubber Mfg. Co. 
of 159, 161 Lake street, Chicago, who advertise 
rubber and leather goods for general purposes. 


W. H. Comrie, agent for the N. P. Elevator 
Co. at Arthur, Dak., writes, renewing his sub- 
scription: “The AmEricaNn ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE continues to grow better as it grows 
older.” 


Davin W. Jones, of Radnor, Delaware Co., 
Ohio, writes us that he wishes to lease a ware- 
house, either in Kansas or Nebraska, having final 
purchase in view, if everything proves satis- 
factory. 


Mr. W. G: Apams, of Sandwich, Ill., manu- 
facturer and dealer in elevator supplies, paid us 
his respects the past week. Mr. Adams is doing 
an excellent business, and speaks favorably of 
the outlook. 


Mr. E. H. Pease, of Dickey & Pease, the well- 


known manufacturers of Racine, Wis., made us a | 


brief call a few days since. Mr. Pease said the 
outlook for business in his firm’s specialties was 
unusually good. 


Amone the catalogues received since our last 
issue is a neat specimen from the Robert Aitch- 
ison Perforated Metal Co., 76 Van Buren street, 
Chicago, who manufacture largely all kinds of 
perforated sheet metal. 


Tue “boys” of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce had the usual “last day” frolic on 
Dec. 31. When it comes to raising the Old 
Harry, Milwaukee can discount the Chicago 
Board, numbers being considered. 


H. W. Catpwett, of 46 South Canal street, 
Chicago, has issued a very creditable catalogue 
of his specialties for flour mills and elevators, in- 
eluding the Caldwell Conveyor, Climax Steel 
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Elevator Bucket, ete. The catalogue edntains 64 
pages, and while very full and complete, is con- 
cise and to the point, and boiled down to the most 
compact form. 


WueEar is rising in price the world over. In- 
terested parties to the contrary notwithstanding, 
there is not sucha glut of wheat abroad as has 
been represented. Some neat fortunes have been 
made on wheat and corn in the past two weeks. 


Mr. V. R. Sr. Joun, of New Holland, IIL, 
writes, in renewing his subscription: “I consider 
the ELevator a valuable journal, and after tak- 
ing it one year, cannot think of doing without it.” 
Mr. St. John has recently put in a new Reliance 
Hngine of twenty-horse power, and contemplates 
putting in a feed and meal mill. 


Tue Link-Betr Macurtnery Co. of this city 
have our thanks for one of the most neatly de- 
signed calenders we have seen in this, the most 
fertile season of calendars that we remember. 
Old Father Time is represeated as having laid 
aside his hour-glass and as running the globe 
with link-belt and a sprocket wheel. 


Messrs. H. Coannon & Co., of 210-216 South 
Water street, Chicago, advertise a variety of use- 
ful articles in their card, including wire rope for 
power transmission, rubber-packed wheels, cord- 
age, covers, etc. Parties needing any of their 
specialties can obtain catalogue and all necessary 
information by addressing them as above. 


Tar Newark Macuine Oo., of Newark, Ohio, 
have removed their factory and office to the Gill 
Car Works, at Columbus, Ohio, at which place 
they will manufacture their Victor Clover Hull- 
er, Grain Drill, Hay Rakes, Grain Fans, and Feed 
Cutters. All mail should be addressed to the 
Newark Machine Co., Gill Car Works, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Wma. Warson, the elevator builder, writes us 
from Watertown, Dak., that he has just finished 
his sixteenth job since last May. His operations 
have been in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Dakota, 
and he is now getting plans ready for several 
more elevators, to be commenced as soon as the 
weather will permit. Mr. Watson’s headquarters 
are in Minneapolis. 


Mr. Oeitviz, a very wealthy miller of Mon- 
treal, representing a wheat syndicate with a capi- 
tal of $4,000,000, has gone to Winnipeg for the 
purpose of arranging for the transportation of 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat frem Manitoba to 
Montreal, and to place agents throughout that 
province and Dakota to buy wheat for Canadian 
mills. The shipments are to be made via Port 
Arthur. 


Russer Goons at New Orteans.—The New 
York Belting and Packing Co. have taken great 
pains to supply their agent at New Orleans with 
a generous supply of Rubber Belting, Packing, 
Steam Hose, Rubber Mats and Matting, Car 
Springs, etc., for the World’s Industrial Cotton 
Exposition. They have also prepared a beautiful 
illuminated circular for distribution there, which 
has been greatly admired. 


Ar the meeting of the Dakota Legislature at 
Bismarck, on Jan. 12, it was stated to a reporter 
of the Pioneer Press, by Mr. Steele, member 
from Steele, that a bill would be introduced to es- 
tablish a railroad commission to arbitrate be- 
tween the roads and the grain shippers; and the 
legislature of Minnesota will be asked to co- 
operate in the move; a wheat commission bill 
will also be offered, for establishing grades and 
protecting the farmers. Mr. Steele thought there 
was no doubt as to the proposed legislation. He 
said that the wheat growers of Dakota, north of 
the forty-sixth parallel and east of. the Missouri, 
had lost some $2,0U0,000 this year by the wheat 
ring. Editor Murphy, of the Plaindealer, at 


Grand Forks, says that an effort will be made to 
legislate in the interests of farmers at the present 
meeting of the Dakota Legislature, modeled on the 
Illinois law, which will be opposed by a power- 
ful lobby; but he thinks some such measure will 
be passed. 


Aout as vigorous a letter as we have seen on 
the subject of railroad discrimination is one by 
Mr. John Hood, of Pittsburgh, addressed to the 
General Freight Agent of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The grain and flour men of Pittsburgh have 
been treated wrongfully in the matter of railroad 
rates for years. 


We are in receipt of a handsome calendar from 
The Frost Manufacturing Co. of Galesburg, III, 
advertising their specialties. It is a neat sample 
of the lithographer’s art, and is being distributed 
among the elevator men throughout the West by 
this enterprising firm, who evidently believe in 
“rustling” after trade. They report inquiries for 
spring trade as better than last year at this time, 
and are looking forward to a good season’s busi- 
ness. 


In the winter of 1882-3 a young banker at 
Waverly, Ill, Mr. Wm. O. Manson, commenced 
speculating on the Chicago Board of Trade, em- 
ploying as brokers J. T. & J. C. McCord. By 
September, 1883, he had lost some $39,000. He 
then sued the above firm on the ground that they 
had not made the trades ordered, but had simply 
kept the money. Owing to the careless manner 
with which they had kept their books, the actual 
sales could not be shown by defendants, and the 
plaintiff obtained judgment before Judge Smith, 
on Jan. 14, for $25,000. 


On Jan. 3, the managers of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange rendered a decision which per- 
mits the grain committee, when fictitious prices 
prevail, to use their discretion in buying the 
amount in contract. Some time since Thomas 
Caruthers bought for December delivery three 
car loads of corn from J. Herrick & Co., and two 
car loads from Milmine, Bodman & Co. The 
price of corn went up to, by Dec. 31, 80 cents on 
the Exchange, and the sellers authorized the of- 
ficial caller to buy the required amount at 15 
cents. The grain committee sustained the caller 
and were also sustained by the managers. 


In the present low prices of cereals the atten- 
tion of producers, apprehending that this condi- 
tion may continue some years, is being turned to 
other products, and no one seems to have been 
more promising in the Northwest than flax. This 
crop israised at much less expense than wheat, 
and if cut instead of being pulled, leaving stubble 
and roots, is not exhausting to the soil. Linseed 
oil has become an important product of manu- 
facture, and is not likely to be replaced for its 
special uses by any other oil; the price of the 
seed has so far been remunerative. It is suggest- 
ed that some new invention may yet make the 
fiber a matter of greater value for the production 
of linen fabrics. 


Tue Kast-bound freight pool of the trunk lines 
from Chicago, it is said, are meeting a serious 
competition with the Southwestern - lines in ship- 
ping the grain of Nebraska and Kansas. The 
larger part of this trade has fallen to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio to Newport News, Va., and the rest 
is taken by the Vandalia and the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi to Baltimore. The first mentioned road has 
a direct line to Newport News from Memphis; 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott, and Gulf lines take 
the business from Kansas City to Memphis. Con- 
siderable business is also going via the Cincinnati 
& St. Louis Road from the latter city. These 
lines are not controlled by the Fink pool and are 
giving lower rates; while the roads farther West 
discriminate in favor of St. Louis, which market, 
it isstated, gives more favorable grades than Chi- 
cago. Rumor says that Commissioner Fink has 
been informed that the roads here will not be able 
to keep up theirrates much longer, or they will 
lose the Eastern traflic to the Southwestern roads, 
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THE CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 


The annexed table gives the name and capacity 
of each of the regular elevators of Chicago. 
There are besides a number of private warehouses 
and elevators attached to manufacturing estab- 
lishments; but how much capacity they represent 
cannot be definitely stated: 


Name of Elevator. Capacity, bu. 


Central elevator “A”. .sce. secre secrescerce 1,000,000 
Ceantralielovatore {Bit tess tie tree etl atoteley rere ae 1,500,000 
C., B. & Q: elevator “A? csc. see ccc eeecccrwes 1,250,000 
G,, B&Q. elevator “Bs soi. ciars ssrceieisissie erates 850,000 
CG: Be& Qi elevator “Cy ary se wile ees's:+10)-x)07—= 1,750,000 
ClB 1d. Q elevator SD ine. stem ccutettetete nieeelas 2,000,000 
C., B. & Q. elevator “EH”... 0... see eee eens ee 1,000,000 
Rock Island elevator “A”. ......--eccceeseeee 1,500,000 
Rock Island elevator “By. sic. = vests owen ee 1,250,000 
Galenavelevator: sacs cers seler Meinciertamls haveistsionets 750,000 
NIT TAN O GIOVALOL sicie le crclaycieiacse se ie etaetalem eects 750,000 
Northwestern elevator. .....-..-ee. ee en eeree 600,000 
MialtonteleviatOr: ac voters tisteren wieteeictetaei eters 300,000 
GIbyClOVatOL es o1e/sie1e sls wiele lela niate oleae ep eaatasinle 1,000,000 
Unionvelevatonsea-c- = cesristsercis nici ioelete Vateis: ais 700,000 
TOWavOlevatOr.. dackre wcclee eerie fahren 1,500,000 
StePaulvelevators<s a1. cemins ecetenee atte ieee tetare 1,000,000 
[linois River elevator..0.2 5/7: ssc 6) cinco 200,000 
Watronalelevator.< jis seisletelsls siielercletinietanits 1,000,000 
Chicago and St. Louis elevator.... .... ..... 1,000,000 
INGWINEIG) GV Rioreon penn adiae So Arojope ad o ocoao~ 600,000 
Chicago and Danville elevator............... 850,000 
Chicago and Pacific elevator................- 1,000,006 
Wistbash:elovators. vaciaoccte pots eiaeiete see racteeramite 1,750,000 
Western Indiana elevator................ «-. 1,500,000 
Seaverns elevator......... ....... a oista shore oats 900,000 
FTE SSrOlOVAatOr.cs wer elites cele 300,000 

BRotalacapachty-teters etree sfeteertae ir lec eysteeye 27,400,000 


It is said that a new elevator will be built in 
this city the coming season by the Chicago and 
Pacific Elevator Co., with a capacity of a million 
bushels. This will bring the total storage capac- 
ity up to nearly 30,000,000 bushels. 


SHIPMENTS BY ELEVATORS AND 
BY FARMERS. 


The 7’ribune of this city is still harping on its 
old subject, of the farmer’s rights and wrongs, 
and propounds a lengthy catechism to the rail- 
roads, in the course of which it asks: 

Do you charge the same rates to one shipper as to an- 
other on any given article? 

If you charge a lower rate to certain shippers in the 
same town—as you do—why cannot you give the same 
lower rate to all? 

If you charge the large shippers less because it costs 
less to handle large shipments than small ones, why do 
you not contine your concession to the actual, definite, 
ascertained saving on large shipments over small ones? 

Do you charge all shippers of grain the same freight 
that you give the owners of the elevators on your line? 

If you give the elevator men lower rates—as you do— 
why cannot you give them to the farmers? 

Even the Chicago 7ribune, which is always on 
one extreine or the other of every question, ought 
to be able to answer its own questions. With 
the railroads, as with every other business, there 
is a certain kind of discrimination that is justifi- 
able, reasonable and business-like. We are not 
attempting to justify all discrimination that the 
railways make; but in the case of discriminating 
between the elevator man and the chance ship- 
per of a few hundred bushels of grain, the rail- 
roads simply follow the universal custom of 
favoring the large and regular buyer and giving 
him prices that are not given to the casual pur- 
chaser. The 7ribune pays less for its white paper 
to the paper mill than does the publisher of the 
Bungtown agile, because the Tribune uses 
more than a hundred times as much paper, with 
no more trouble to the paper men in taking care 
of it, keeping accounts, extra help, etc., than the 
small orders of the Hagle. An elevator on a 
line of railroad is a regular customer. Who 
would build an elevator under such conditions 
as the Zribune would impose? Some roads will 
not give their best rates to elevators unless they 
be of a certain capacity; for experience taught 
them that when everyone was free to build all 
the small elevators he wanted, they were uni- 
formly closed up when business was dull, and 
were nota public convenience. The roads are 
interested in having regular shipments, to keep 
its rolling stock moving, and the elevator is the 
best guarantee of this. With such restrictions as 


the 7'ribune proposes, the business of the roads |THE CONDITION OF THE WESTERN 


would be utterly demoralized. 


CHICAGO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


Notwithstanding many untoward circumstances 
and a vast deal of discrimination against her, Chi- 
cago still maintains her position as the leading 
grain market of the world. A glance at the fol- 
lowing table will show how the grain trade of the 
Garden City has increased in the last sixteen 
years: 


Received, | Shipped, 
Year bushels. Year. bushels. 
ISCO Sake a execite Ne 63,417,510/1869 ....-... ... 56,759,515 
SRO cites presets COM SSO 74ST 0 Nee cesi-teresin oe 54,745,903 
ASTLE Steer tela. Seve | 83518 20S TL wrsis ce he feet 71,800,789 
LBV 2 Sapa rive iorcheccrane 88)426;842)1872. on <5. eave 83,364,224 
STS semen eee 98935 41S SR Se. «cine mienpine © 91,597,( 92 
USTA; Aeactciestete OS. CLI ASILS TA. os cars aiatniele 94,020,691 
TST Oiereotecsenstee cee 81,087,302|1875 ne ohne leet 72,369,194 
ASU GS oreo 97,735,482) 1876...........+- 87,241,806 
UCR ea pectosn Ok 94.416, 899|1877 csc ec oes. 90,7: 6,076 
LBS) Wiles reer ee 184,086,595/1878...........6 118,675,269 
ESTO ict teroerele 138, TOOT TLS TO sie ster eetaiteee 125,528,379 
TS8OLeiS een 165;855;3 70/1880 a2). ae erctnels 154,377,115 
ISST. Reekeresteess 145,029,829)1881....5..5..3%. 140,307,597 
1882 Fars ssfers -. 2+ 6126,146,483/1882. ........0000--1 14,864,983 
1883..... emcees 164.924. 73211888). . 0s cece « 141,720,259 
W884. Sane. Hacees 1605691561884. ocean 142,496,933 


Of the receipts in 1884, 27,960,340 bushels 
were wheat; 59,606,449 were corn; 87,553,209 
were oats; 3,417,595 were rye, and 8,555,519 
bushels were barley. 


Amone the canal projects that are being 
brought into public notice in the present con- 
dition of the transportation problem, is a some- 
what old one, viz., the canal to connect the shore 
of Lake Huron, between Huronia and Brighton 
Beaches, to Black River, at a point in Port Hu- 
ron. This is to obviate the present difficulties to 
laden craft at times of wind and storm in enter- 
ing St. Clair River. This cut would, it is claimed 
by engineers, at moderate expense of construc- 
tion, with a breakwater on the lake to form a 
harbor of refuge to vessels, be the means of ample 
salvage. An appropriation it is proposed to ask 
from the state and general government for this 
scheme, which will be pressed on the attention 
of Congress this winter, and on the authorities. 


Tue St. Louis Railway Register notes that the 
officials of the Northwestern roads are apprehen- 
sive of granger legislation this winter, hostile to 
their property. With a sarcastic thrust, the 
writer tells these solons, who know nothing of 
the relations of this subject, to bring on their 
proposed bills. The non-payment of taxes by 
the larger number of voters is a matter of indif- 
ference, although such measures may cause bank- 
ruptcies, and much harder times for business of 
every kind. Wheat is only 75 cents per bushel 
and, says the Register, the roads are having it at 
cost rates, but all the same the corporations are 
responsible, although, except for their existence, 
the wheat in the remote regions would not be 
marketable at all. The railroads, says that jour- 
nal, are too numerous for the business done, and 
the rates are so low as to leave almost no margin 
of profit; most of them cannot meet their fixed 
expenses, and are quarreling, dog-like, over the 
boues of traffic. The freight rates in the past ten 
years have decreased forty-three per cent., saving 
to farmers an aggregate of $200,000,000; the rail- 
ways meanwhile have increased in almost the 
same ratio. But these rural statesmen will cut 
and slash all the same, presenting, not for the 
first time, robbery under the name of law. 


The wheat receipts at Minneapolis for the past year 
were 29,286,320 bushels, and the shipments 4,582,480. 
The flour shipments were 5,285,182 barrels. 


The new elevator of the Northfield Elevator company 
at Northfield, Minn., was opened for business on Satur- 
day, and wheat is coming in at the rate of 2,000 bushels 
per day. The farmers are well satisfied both as to grade 
and prices. 


The glucose works at Iowa City are running through 
3,000 bushels of corn per day, which is the full capacity 
of the machinery. The entire product is engaged for 
months ahead. At 28 cents a bushel the mill is there- 
fore paying $840 to the farmer every day except Sunday. 


FARMER. 


A correspondent of the New York Swn, writing from 
Chicago on Dec. 22, gives the results of his observations 
among the farmers of the West and Northwest as to 
their condition and feelings. The general sentiment 
prevailing was one of great depression, owing to the low 
prices of produce and the high relative cost of trans- 
portation, which isa universal subject of bitter com- 
plaint. The crops this year have been enormous, and 
the writer thinks that, as they have raised this year 
about two bushels at about the same expense of one last 
year, that they are notas badly off as would appear. In 
Minnesota and Dakota the writer thinks that the first 
result anticipated in the reduction of spring wheat acre- 
age, on second sober thought, will not be carried out. 
Diversity of crops is becoming more ard more popular, 
but not at the expense of giving up the hard wheat. The 
over-payment, and its consequences. to the Minnesota 
mills for wheat last year, has led them to put the price 
this season at 52 te 57 cents, or about 40 cents for the 
producer, according to locality. This has led to the bit- 
terness of the latter against the roads who continue the 
same freight rates as when grain was much higher. 

All through Dakota the author found times hard; 
everything that the settlers had to sell was dear, while 
the prices obtained for the products offered for sale 
were low. Asthe Western railways are cheaply run, 
the farmers consider this state of things due to their 
watered stock and greed. This, says the writer, is de- 
veloping a granger movement, which will sink into 
insignificance all the previous ones, involving the most 
intelligent and prominent farmers of that section. In 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska corn was selling at from 12 
to 18 cents per bushel, and wheat from 40 to 50 cents. 
These crops, the farmers say, cannot be profitably raised 
there at less than 25 and 75 cents respectively. Lowa is 
gridironed with roads, and the numerous trans-state 
lines ought to make a competition of sufficient power to 
break down exorbitant rates; but the Lowa producers 
complain, as bitterly as any others, of the same griev- 
ances; and they cannot see why, with the Chicago mar- 
ket prices, they should only receive the prices quoted * 
above; this difference, they think, goes into the pockets 
of the roads. 

Nebraska, it is stated, is the most thoroughly aroused 
of all these states. She has not the competing roads 
factor of the states east of the Missouri, and her experi- 
ence with the Union Pacific has been very unpleasant. 
The legislature elect is largely representative of these 
disaffected interests and there is threatened quite radical 
legislation. The experience of producers in that state, 
in the face of the recent corn corner in Chicagu, was that 
the roads had no cars to spare them to send in the abun- 
dant crop, but when the fact of the existence of the grain 
reached the ears of the Chicago speculators, cars in any 
number were at their disposal, and they pushed in the 
grain, reaping the spoils, thus, in the granger mind,. 
showing a wonderful sympathy between these two fac- 
tions, whose meaning they determine on the ordinary 
principles of human nature. In this state and Kansas 
the farmers say that while wheat in Chicago brings 75 
and 85 cents, they can get only 3) to 40 cents per bushel. 
The roads, on being .questioned, give the constant reply 
that there are fixed expenses that must be met not affect- 
ed by the prices, while the lowering of the freight rates 
would simply lower the market prices still more, and 
not benefit the producers. This the farmers propose to 
look clearly into. A not new but striking illustration of 
the low price of corn is shown in the fact that in some 
counties in these states it proves economical to use it~ 
for fuel, as against soft coal at 20 cents a bushel; com- 
pared with the relative amount of heat, the balance is in 
favor of the corn at the prices obtained. ‘This matter is 
stimulating the general interest in these states in the 
projected Hennepin Canal, which would prove, as ex 
perience fully shows, the most powerful of arguments 
in dealing with the roads, which, of course, pool their 
opposition energies. 


NAKED TRUTH. 


Little drops of printer’s ink, 
A little type “displayed,” 

Make our merchant princes 
W.thall their big parade. 


Li'tle bits of stinginess 
D.scarding printers’ ink— 
“Busts” the man of business, 
And sees his credit sink. 
—Bloomington Bye. 


Milwaukee has 4,000,000 bushels of wheat in store. 


Two immense elevators have been built by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad last year—one at Fort William 
holding 320,000 bushels, and tbe other at Port Arthur, 
with a capacity of 1,000, 000 bushels. Other elevators 
have been erected along the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
as follows: Manitou, 40,000 bushels; Morden, 55,000 
bushels; Morris, 55,0 0 bushels; Moosomin, 45,000 bush- 
els; Emerson, 27,000 bushels; Gretna, 26,000 bushels, 
Morris, 20,000 bushels; Manitou, 30,000 bushels; Car- 
berry, 40,000 bushels; Griswold, 30,000 bushels; Virden, 
20,000 bushels; and Indian Head, 50,000 bushels. There 
are other elevators at different points along the line of 
the Canadian Pacific, but they were built previous to 
last year. 
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The Canal Commissioners of Iliinois, in their recent 
meeting at Lockport, find that the canal is in need of 
thorough renovation, very little having been done dur- 
ing the past thirty-five years. The Legislature will be 
informed that $500,000 can be profitably used, as the 
tolls only cover current expenses. The proposed Henne- 
pin Canal scheme will overshadow this work, and it is 
not probable that more than a small fraction of the 
amount asked will be appropriated. 


The adjourned meeting of the Canal Convention was 
held at Ottawa, Ill., on Dec. 30. The report of the com- 
mittee on apermanent organization was received, and 
the officers suggested were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, P. W. Matthieson, of La Salle; secretary, R. C. 
Stevens, of Ottawa; treasurer, HK. OC. Allen, of 
Ottawa; executive committee, Ralph Plumb, E. 
©. Hegeler, and Henry Mayo. Vice-presidents from 
each town in the county were selected. A committee 
was appointed to collect funds to be used in forwarding 
the interests of the enterprise. Col. Plumb, after an 
able speech, proposed the following resolutions, which 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That in the proposed adoption and construction by the 
general government of the Lake Michigan and Mississippi Canal, 
including, as it must, the enlargement of the present canal and the 
improvement of the Illinois River, we recognize a work of na- 
tional importance as well asof great local advantage, and we here- 
by give to it our honest support. 

Resolved, That the construction by the general government of 
the Hennepin Canal, so-called, is a necessary and important step 
toward securing the acceptation by the government of the [linois 
and Michigan Canal, as well as the Illinois River improyement, all 
of which are parisof one great enterprise. 

The Secretary of War sent to the Senate on Jan. 5 the 
report of Col. Poe, of the engineer corps, of an investi- 

ation of the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship 
Oana. in reply to the request made last April. The re- 
port states that the work was started by individuals who 
afterward became incorporated. The government 
granted 4,000,000 acres of land to Michigan to aid the 
work, of which the state got only 398,720 acres certified, 
and of that the canal received 398,205, valued at $497,- 
757. The company failed; areceiver was appointed 
who sold certificates secured by a first lien on the prop- 
erty, to the amount of $625,300, and expended about 
$450,000. The receipts from tolls from 1874 to 1883 
were $75,053, and expenditures $70,146. The Portage 
Lake & River Co., aud the Lake Superior Ship Canal & 
Railway & Iron Co., are practicnlly the same, and it is 
proposed to convey to the United States a clear title to 
both canals, one from Keweenaw Bay to Portage Lake, 
and the other from Portage Lake to Lake Superior, and 
all their rights, for $350,000. Col. Poe is assured that 
this will cover the entire cost, as all the indebtedness of 
all kinds was canceled by the sale in 1877, and none has 
accrued since. The Colonel is assured that this pur- 
chase, for the free use of commerce and navigation at 
the sum named of the canal, free from debt and in- 
cumbrance, would be a great public benefit obtained at 
about one-tenth of the cost of the work. 


It is understood that a strong opposition will be of- 
fered in the Dominion Parliament, which meets on the 
29th inst., to the vote of $1,000,000 the Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals will ask for to enable the Dominion 
Government to deepen the Welland Canal to a 14-feet 
draught. The representatives from the Maritime prov- 
inces will almost to a man oppose the enlargement of 
the St. Lawrence Canals, f:om which the districts they 
represent can receive no benefit, or any further expendi- 
ture on the canals which have already cost the Imperial 
and Dominion Governments upward of $40,000,000. 
Members from the Province of Quebec will oppose the 
vote until the ship channel between Montreal and Que- 
bec is deepened. The object of the government is to at 
first deepen the Welland Canal, and after that is com- 
pleted to deepen the eastern séction of the St. Lawrence 
Canal system to a corresponding draft. Montreal wants 
the work of deepening commenced from that port east- 
ward before any further outlay is made on the Welland 
Canal. The experiment of reducing the tolls on the 
St. Lawrence Canals by one-half cannot be said to have 
been met with marked success. There was a decline of 
over 2,000,000 bushels of wheat carried during the year, 
while in flour there was an increase of 100,000 barrels. 
In enlarging the Welland Canal the government hopes 
to divert all or a greater portion of the grain-carrying 
trade of the West to the St. Lawrence route, but should 
the experiment, of which there is no assurance that it 
will succeed, fail to meet the expectations of the gov- 
ernment, the enormous cost that enlargement would in- 
volve would prove an irrevocable loss. 


On Dee: 20, a bill of sale signed the day previous by 
J.C. McCutchen, cashier of the bank to which D. B. 


_ Brown, the grain speculator, was so largely indebted, and 


the president of the Western Elevator Co., was filed in the 
Recorder’s office at Indianapolis, Ind., conveying all the 
titles of the above Elevator Co. in the elevators at Paris, 
Welden, Hammond, and Newman, Ill., to the First Na- 
tional Bank, for the consideration of $60,000. John 
Scantling & Co., creditors of Brown, have refiled a writ 
ef attachment against the White Line Transportation Co. 
in hopes of getting hold of some of Brown’s property. 
We have given a full account of this matter already so 
far as known. The above bill of sale conveys the prop- 
erty mortgaged for the payment of a note of Brown’s for 
$80,000 and demands for $10,000 mure. Interest had 
been paid up to Nov. 1. 


REPORT OF THE DAKOTA BOARD OF 
GRAIN INSPECTORS. 


The report of the Dakota Board of Grain Inspectors 
was issued Monday, Jan. 12, and covers about fifty pages 
of pamphlet. It furnishes very interesting facts and 
statistics. The board was established by an enactment 
of the legislature in 1883, and the duty of the members 
is to establish a legal standard for determining the 
grades of wheat to be in force each year. The law is 
very defective, and in consequence the labors of the 
Board have not been as effective as they otherwise might 
have been. They have established the grades each year, 
but found they had no authority to fix weights and meas- 
ures. The members of the board are Maj. R. E. Flem- 
ing (chairman), Judge J. E. West, and John Fadden, 
while T. C. Paxton is the secretary. 

The crop of 1883 they report as a little over 18,000,000 
bushels, and that of last year as 26,000,000 bushils. The 
report deals not only with grain and the public eleva- 
tors, but the transportation problems, inseparably con- 
nected with the question. The board has attended the 
various farmers’ meetings, and with them gone to the 
railroad and elevator companies to secure redress. A 
dozen pages are devoted to the unpleasantries along the 
Manitoba and Milwaukee roads, the investigation which 
followed, and the report of the farmers’ committee, in 
which they declared they were satisfied that the rail- 
roads were doing all they could for the farmers, but this 
did not stop the complaints. Many of these seem to 
arise from the inspection giving the wheat received from 
the same bin three or four different grades, varying from 
15 to 25 cents in price. These variations, in the board’s 
judgment, come many times from inexperience and the 
fact that the inspector is compelled, under bonds, to 
make his grades good to the company he is at work for, 
thus creating a tendency to lower the buying grade and 
thus put money in his own pocket. The board recom- 
mend the creation of a tribunal which shall determine 
the question of grade in all disputed instances. J 

The report says: “Pending appeals wheat should be 
received by the elevators, and a ticket stating date of re- 
ceipt, number of bushels, etc., be given the seller, a 
sample to be carried before the Board of Appeals, whose 
judgment is to be final, and wheat to be paid for at the 
price paid for the grade determined the day of ware- 
housing.” Arbitrary dockage is also considered, and the 
rule adopted by the board, which remains the same, is 
fully explained. The injury resulting to the producer 
from the mixing of grades in the elevators is discussed, 
and the difficulty of convicting any company of doing 
this, frem the fact that grain to a great extent loses its 
identity when it goes in the elevator, is handled without 
gloves. The board calls such mixing a crime, but doubt 
if any company now operating in Dakota would know- 
ingly advise their agents to commit it. 


In closing the report the board says: “It appears to 
usa free, open market isa cure for most of the ills to 
which the farmer is subject. In connection with the 
marketing of wheat here in the Northwest by a free, 
open market we mean the privilege of shipping this 
grain directly to the point he desires, without unneces- 
sary delay, at the same rate per carload paid by owners 
and proprietors of elevators, cars to be furnished and fa- 
cilities afforded for loading on the side tracks of the 
railroads when practi¢able, or through the elevators, as 
the shipper may choose, at reasonable charges for eleva- 
ting, with properly constructed safeguards against the 
mixing of grain.” 

Of the crop of 1883 the following disposition was 
made: Shipped from ‘the thirteen elevators, capacity 
308,000 bushels, and ninety warehouses, capacity 732,000 
bushels, on the Chicago & Northwestern Road, in Da- 
kota, 852,595 bushels No. 1; 1,211,946 bushels No. 2; 
126,320 bushels No. 3; 56,099 bushels No. 4 and re- 
jected. Total receipts, 2,230,351 bushels; total ship- 
ments, 2,514,822 bushels. For the crop of 1884 nine more 
elevators and warehouses were constructed, with a ca- 
pacity of 135,C00 bushels. 

The report of the Milwaukee Road shows that sixty- 
three eleva’ors and warehouses, with a capacity of 770,- 
400 bushels, received 154,163 bushels No. 1 hard ; 427,782 
No. 1 regular; 101,332 No. 2 hard; 957,513 No. 2; 372,139 
No.3; 3,306 No. 4, and 10,000 rejected; atotal of 2,475,- 
750, while the shipments were 2,388,712. 

The Omaha Road reports fifeen elevators and ware- 
houses in the territory, with a capacity of 337,000 bush- 
els and receipts of 169,893 bushels No. 2, and 12,275 bush- 
els No. 3, a total of 182,168, while the shipments were 
160 903 bushels. 

The Pillsbury & Hulbert Elevator Company report, on 
the Manitoba Road in Dakota, elevators in twenty-six 
towns with a capacity of 1,420,000 bushels, and receipts 
of 2,149,093 No.1 hard; 562,780 No. 1; 153,504 No. 2 
hard; 256,882 No. 2; 185,885 No. 3, and 261,335 No. 4 
and rejected. Total receipts, 3,569,030; shipments, 3,550,- 
858. Fourteen elevators have since been opened, with 
a capacity of 480,000 bushels. 

The Northern Pacific Elevator Company has elevators 
in four towns on the Manitoba Railroad and twenty-two 
onthe Northern Pacific, with a combined capacity of 
1,340,000 bushels. The wheat received was 1,768,937 
bushels No. 1 hard; 148,702 No. 1; 393,970 No. 2 hard; 
189,745 No. 2; 41,627 No. 3; 17,516 rejected; 11,605 con- 
demned, and 76,953 special; total, 2,393,104 bushels; total 
shipments, 2,582,625 bushels. 

The report does not deal with the Fargo Southern Ele- 
vator Corporation, a new one which only commenced 
business this season along the railroad of the same name. 

The report also shows fifty-four flour mills with a total 


capacity of 6,480 barrels per day. These usually pur- 
chase direct from the farmer, and if run on only half 
time would use 3,858,000 bushels of wheat per year, and 
there are a large number of the smaller mills which are 
not mentioned in the table. One million six hundred 
thousand bushels of wheat remained in the farmers’ 
hands for use as seed. This would have put the crop of 
1883 at 18,000,000 bushels instead of 16,000,000, as hereto- 
fore announced. 

The board recommended, besides the changes men- 
tioned in grading and transportation laws, annual reports 
of all agricultural products, and that reports of the vari- 
ous conferences between the board, farmers, and railroad 
and elevator men, will be found to be of much interest 


A WORD ABOUT ELEVATORS. 


{From the Lake Superior News. ] 


The Fargo Argus ina recent article relative to the ele- 
vator business of Duluth, makes some serious charges 
against the management of our elevators and the gen- 
eral system of conducting wheat business at Duluth, be- 
cause of shortage in a certain shipment of wheat. These 
charges are evidently based on an entire misapprehen- 
sion of the manner in which elevators are operated, and 
in the particular case in mention, the blame, if there is 
any, attaches to the Grandin elevator at Fargo, where al- 
most all the alleged shortages occurred. The elevator 
business at this point, so far as the grading and ship- 
ment of wheat is concerned, is conducted as follows: 

After the wheat arrives at the railroad yards at Duluth 
it is sidetracked and inspected by inspectors appointed 
and controlled by the Board of Trade. These inspectors 
can have no object in giving wrong grades; they do not 
and cannot know to whom the wheat that they inspect 
belongs, and they have no interest in the grain. After 
being inspected it is switched into a designated place by 
the railroad company. It is elevated, weighed and 
spouted into b ns, each grade being kept separate. Re- 
ceipts are then issued to the owners of their local repre- 
sentatives by the elevator company. These receipts are 
negotiable and often change hands a dozen times in as 
many days, so even the elevator companies do not know 
the owners of the wheat they hold in storage. They do 


not deal in grain nor do they own a bushel of wheat in 
their own elevators. A large amount of the erain in 
store here is owned in Chicago i 

The amount in store to-day is just about 4,500,000 bush- 
els graded as follows: 


- 2,800,000 bushels. 
1,000,000 £ 


Rejected.........606 nee ces ea ane 


22,000 « 
Condemned 


30,000 

In accordance with these grades receipts are gotten 
out and the companies can have no object in changing 
grades of the grain. They simply ask that the Board of 
Trade inspectors inspect the same wheat in shipping out, 
giving it the same grade as when itcamein. Otherwise 
they could not deliver grades called for by the receipts, 
and great confusion and loss would result. A man who 
holds receipts for No. 1 hard expects when he ships out 
to get No. 1 hard and the elevator company must give it 
to him, nothing more or less. Evenif he should receive 
some lower grade for his No.1 hard the elevator com- 
panies would not be benefited unless they should be 
dealers. 


RAILROADS AND WHEAT. 


Wheat is selling lowerthan ever before the world 
over, although i} was nearly as low several times since 
records have been kept. English reports run back more 
than a hundred years, and according to the London 
Economist, wheat has been lower in the Liverpool 
market the last sixty days than at any former time since 
the record began. 

Conditions in this country are not like those in Eng- 
land. A large portion of our wheat-growing territory is 
new, and that has been true all along sinode our settle- 
ments began. We have always had a large part of our 
farming landsa long distance away from the large 
market towns. There was atime when wheat a hundred 
miles from New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore was 
not worth any more than Corn, bicause of two reasons: 
(1) The great number of farmers as compared with the 
population in general- (2) Distance trom market and 
lack of transportation facilities. The country has been 
continuously developing new farming areas, and since 
the advent of steam power our territorial expansion has 
been more rapid, and we have greatly increased our rel- 
ative production of wheat. England at one time pro- 
duced enough wheat for her own people, but just when 
we, in this country, were beginninyg to build railroads to 
our wheat fields, England repealed her corn laws and 
began to import wheat to feed her own people. 

Railroads have made this development possible by 
cheapening the cost of shipment. In 1834, for instance, 
it cost $1.124¢ to haul a barrel of flour from Pittsburgh 
to Philade phio, a distance of about three hundred miles. 
Now, a bushel of wheat is carried from Topeka, Kan., 
to New York City, for 25 to 30 cenls, a distance of over 
twelve hundred miles, and the entire food supply of one 
man a year is carried from Chicago to Boston, about one 
thousand miles, for a little over one dollar. The build- 


ing and operating of railroads has made it possible to 
raise wheat profitably fifteen hundred miles away from 
New York City. 

But just now the price of wheat is so low that it is be- 
yond the transportation point, just as it was in Western 

ew York and in Ohio, fifty years ago, and farmers are 
inquiring whether railroad companies cannot reduce 
freights so as to bear part of the burden. ‘They argue, 
and very justly, too, that farmers have been quite as 
serviceable to railroads as railroads have been to 
farmers; and they argue, further, with equal propriety, 
that if farmers are crippled the railroad men will limp. 
They urge that a fair division of the general loss be- 
tween farmers and railway companies would not only 
be just and fair, but it would operate to bind the two 
great powers closely together in a mutually profitable 
alliance. 

In reply, the railroad men say that when prices are 
good, farmers do not propose to divide profits with the 
railroads, and they see no reason why the division 
should come all from one side, To this the farmer re- 
joins that all the power is in the hands of the carriers; 
they may and do charge what they please without ask- 
ing anybody’s consent, 

Railroad managers call this anxiety on the part of 
farmers childish, But it is not childish. In Kansas, 
Nebraska, Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa, there are half 
a million farmers now needing help of this kind. They 
have wheat by the million bushels to sell, but it costs 
more than it is worth to send it to market. These men 
are capable of furnishing a very heavy traflic to the 
roads provided they are not compelled to do it at too 
ereat a sacrifice. Would it not be business for the roads 
to take quick notice of this condition and prepare +o 
meet the farmers half way? Suppose the roads do not 
make anything ; suppose they actually lose money; they 
will not then be nearly as bad off as the farmer who, in 
any event, bears most of the burden. If wheat was 
carried from any point in Kansas to Chicago or Toledo 
for five cents a bushel or ten cents a hundred pounds, 
the roads would not lose nearly as much at that rate as 
the farmers do; and no through line need say it cannot 
haul wheat at that rate, when, if occasion seems to re- 
quire, it will carry a man weighing as much as three 
bushels of wheat, from Kansas City to Chicago for one 
dollar, The man requires a costly car, with cushioned 
seats, and he demands a great deal of attention. The 
wheat is dumped in and dumped out of a box car, cost- 
ing about one-tenth as much asthe passenger car, A 
box car will carry four hundred bushels or more of 
wheat; a passenger car will accommodate about sixty 
persons, 

The matter of ability to do the work is settled against 
the railroads and by their own conduct. Speaking in 
behalf of a hundred thousand farmers in Kansas, we 
submit to the railroad companies of this state whether 
it would not be to their interest in the long run to con. 
sider this matter favorably, and give our people a rate on 
wheat that would save to the farmers a little money, and 
insure their good will toward the roads—Aansas 
Farmey. 


GRADING AND TRANSPORTATION 
IN MINNESOTA. 


Legislative action in Minnesota is anticipated this 
winter relative to the complaints made by the farmers in 
reference to the grading and transportation of wheat. 
This has so far failed when brought before the legisla- 
ture on account of a want of unanimity among the 
farmers as to remedial measures. The Farmers’ Alliance 
has been actively at work to promote this object and the 
results are looked for eagerly by the roads and all inter- 
ested. The Harmers’ T'recbune, of Minneapolis, has been 
conterring with prominent delegates and publishes the 
purport of the interviews. 

Senator J. B. Gilfilian, of the Minneapolis delegation, 
said that he believed the subject would be brought be- 
fore the legisluture and be fairly considered without 
opposition, If there is just ground of complaint the 
senator would aid in its rectification; but if simply a 
political job he should oppose it. He did not believe 
that the millmen or the Millers’ Association would 
oppose anything that is practicable and not injurious to 
good morals, The farmers, he said, should procure 
competent legal aid, and have a bill drawn free from the 
looseness of previous meusures, Representative J. W. 
Griffin, of the same delegation, said that he had no doubt 
that the railroads were trying to make all they can off 
the farmers and perhaps legislation is needed to prevent 
extortion, 

lis efforts would be in behalf of the interests of 
Minneapolis, but he also wished justice to be done the 
farmers. Millers, he said, are desirous of buying wheat 
as low as possible, but their business is not lucrative 
with the relative price of Wheat greater now than for- 
merly as compared with that of flour, As most of 
those interviewed did, he expressed himself as ignorant 
of the merits of the question as yet. Representative Dr. 
O. J, Evans, who formerly was a wheat raiser in the Red 
River Valley, was not aware that the farmers considered 
themselves overburdened; if they were, he would be 
glad to give them relief. But the question requires time 
and care, so as not to act detrimentally to public interests. 

Other representatives of the same delegation expressed 
in affect the same views; a reticence as to their knowl- 
edge and specific measures; carefulness to avoid all 
hasty measures, combined with a willingness to give the 
subject a fair investigation. Representative E. A. 
Hendrinkson, of the Twenty-sixth District, said that every 
farmer and representative of the farmers’ interests would 


come with two bills in his pockets, one on grading, the 
other on the roads and transportation. He thought that 
some action would be had, but could not predict its char- 
acter. [He was personally interested in wheat growing 
and desired to see something done to improve the 
present condition of affairs. A board of arbitration of 
three members, one a miller, another a farmer, and the 
third mutually selected, he suggested as a possible plan. 
CO. H. Lienau, of the Twenty-seventh District, spoke 
strongly of the difficulties arising from the present great 
confusion of grades, and he thought that some such pro- 
visions as were contained in the Illinois warehouse law 
would be a measure adapted to the trade wants of Min 

nesota. To beable to use the elevator certificates as 
reliable security and as a satisfactory basis of contracts, 
would be of great value to all parties. 


THE FREE SHIPPING OF WHEAT. 


In his carefully compiled annual report, General J. H. 
Baker, state commissioner of-railroads, deals straight- 
forwardly with the points at issue between the railroads 
and the farmers of Minnesota. He reasons with fairness 
and moderation, and his criticisms on the railroads are 
not weakened by any violent or ill-tempered language. 
The document will have the effect to strengthen the 
cause of the farmers in the legislature. Their griev- 
ances are not imaginary, and they are becoming some- 
what indignant. It is to be hoped that their exaspera- 
tion will not lead them to enact unwise laws. If the 
railroads could but see how greatly it is to thelr interest 
to be just and reasonable, they would certainly make 
some of the concessions demanded, and thus forestall 
legislation which may be so crude as to injure both par- 
ties. i 

Jommon carriers are abusing their franchises and 
trampling on the rights of the public when, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, they control the market for any 
class of commodities. The whole country is robbed and 
outraged by the conductof the Pennsylvania roads in as- 
suming ownership and control of coal and coal lands, 
thus crushing out competition and a free market. They 
rob the miners at one end, and they robthe consumers of 
coal at the other end. This is not abuse; itis plain, wn- 
varnished, conservative truth. The railroads of Penn- 
sylvania did not assume this highwayman attitude with 
malice aforethought. Jealousy of one another and greed 
for business led them to begin a system from which they 
found no easy retreat. They ceased to act simply as 
common carriers, and became anthracite monopolists 
coke monopolists, bituminous coal monopolists, petro. 
leum monopolists, iron monopolists, and the like. The 
people have been the chief sufferers; but the railroads 
have not enriched themselves, but only added to their 
hopeless burdens of debt by their criminal scramble. 

Now ina less absolute way and toa less dangerous 
degree, the railroads of Minnesota and Dakota are as- 
suming control of wheat production and the wheat mar- 
ket. Under their present freedom from legal restraint 
they have the overpowering advantage at both ends. 
They can and do dictate terms to the farmer, just as the 
Pennsylvania roads dictate wages and hours to the min- 
ers. The whole system is oppressive and wrong. It 
proceeds from a false principle. The only true princi- 
ple is that common carriers shall be common carriers 
and shall confine themselves strictly to their business as 
such. The monopolistic method of wheat buying and 
grading in vogue in this state and Dakota, would not be 
tolerated for ten days in Iowa or Illinois. Nobedy 
knows this better than the railroad managers them- 
selves. It is all idle flummery to make oily arguments 
setting forth the doctrine that the present system of 
compulsory elevator tolls, and the rest is for the farmer’s 
advantage. The whole argumentis riddled by the reply 
that the farmer does not think so. The American citi- 
zencannot stand tyranny. He would rather have liberty 
even if it was twice as expensive. The farmers want a 
free market, and they think it monstrous tyranny that 
they cannot haveit. They are just exactly right in think- 
ing so. 

Every public interest requires that there ‘should be a 
divorce between the carrying business and the grain 
business. Miscegenation of this kind is wrong, inas- 
much as the parties show no disposition to separate 
voluntarily, the law must intervene. If there had been 
proper legislation in Pennsylvania to prevent the union 
of the carrying business and the coal business, infinite 
mischief might have been averted. 

Whatever detailed shape legislation on this question 
may assume, it shonld proceed from a clear understand- 
ing of the principle we have stated. The railroads should 
be the servant and not the master of the leading interest 
of the Northwest, They should have neither direct nor 
indirect control of the production or the markoting of 
wheat. They should haul freight for anybody and every- 
body. They should make no discrimination between 
large shippers and small shippers, excepting the differ- 
ence in actual cost of service. All freight rates, includ- 
ing rebates and special rates, should be made and kept 
as public as the rates of United States postage. These 
propositions are so obviously just and right, that no dis- 
interested person can take exception to them. The 
rights of existing elevator companies would not be in- 
fringed upon in the least. They are entitled to have just 
the same chances to buy and ship grain as everybody 
else has. When the railroads endow them with exclu- 
sive privileges, the railroads become partners in the 
monopolistic control of the grain trade. A common car- 
rier who becomes a monopolist is an abomination. Let 
the sovereign will of the state declare that the selling 
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and shipping of wheat shall be free—WUinneapolis Tri- 
bune. 


THE COMMISSION MERCHANT. 


The commission merchants are among the most useful 
classes of the community without whose incessant labors 
society itself could hardly exist. These men stand be- 
tween the producer and consumer, and aid in the dis- 
tribution of agricultural and all other products, not a 
single important industry being carried on without their 
help. They have todo withthe regular Exchanges of 
the country, facilitating all industrial operations by a di- 
vision of labor now recognized as essential to the fullest 
success. 

Farmers and others sometimes think that they would 
be better off if they could sell all their products them- 
selves without the intervention of others. Aside from 
the question of time, we doubt if such would be the 
case, as we think better prices are obtained under the 
present system. The commission merchant is familiar 
with the market, watches its fluctuations, and is well ad- 
vised of all the contingencies involved. He knows when 
to sell and when not to sell, and has all his arrange- 
ments to do either as circumstances indicate. The farmer 
or other producer can have comparatively little of this 
information, and would, therefore, necessarily be at a 
disadvantage in this respect, and largely at the mercy of 
others. 

The trade in home products has always been an im- 
portant one, and to successfully carry it on requires large 
capital, judgment and experience; and it is desirable to 
all interested that men of character only should be en- 
gaged init. From its very nature a constant and close 
watchfulness both of products and markets is necessary, 
and as the opportunities for irregularity are considera- 
ble, the only safe way is to deal with houses of undoubted 
capacity and reputation.—WV. Y. Produce Hxchange Re- 
porter. = 


THE MISSISSIPPI COMMISSION. 


The Mississippi River Commission sent to Congress 
its annual report on Jan. 6. The river remained high 
for a month longer period last year than usual, so that 
little work was done until July. The damage done by 
high water has been repaired, which, owing to better 
methods of construction, was much less than was antici- 
pated. The available funds will be exhausted by January, 
1885 Much more satisfactory work would have been 
done if the appropriation had been on a more liberal 
scale. The caving of banks within the reaches have been 
too extensive to be adequately protected by the means 
at the Commission’s disposal. These have given rise to 
many changes at times in the plans, and have jeopardized 
the entire work. The perfect protection of these banks 
is the desideratum,.and should be completed in one sea- 
son, requiring a considerable expenditure. 

During the low water of 1883 only six feet of water 
was found in the New Madrid and Memphis reach, and 
this year it was but little better. The extension of the 
work to these reaches would give 250 miles of improved 
navigation, or about one-fourth the distance from Cairo 
to New Orleans, and fully one-half of that requiring 
repair. Plans have been prepared and estimates made 
out. A necessary part of the plans are the revetement of 
the banks, which, as stated, by caving constantly, jeopard- 
izes the work. Much of the navigation between the 
reaches requires only this work to perfect its usefulness, 
and it should be commenced at once and continued down 
from Cairo, precedence and time being given to the 
points of greatest importance and most largely injured. 

The terms of the last River and Harbor Bill specified 
numerous harbors in the distance between the mouth of 
the Ohio River and the Des Moines Rapids, which work 
was placed under the Commission’s charge; but the 
amount appropriated, and the small estimates made by 
the government engineers, led to making out new plans 
and estimates, and to wait further instruction. The gen- 


eral plan for the portion above the Rapids to the mouth * 


of the Illinois River consists in closing all of the wide 
channels with low dams of brush, to contrast the width 
of the river, and by mattesses covered with stone to pro- 
tect and strengthen the banks, which work is going on 
satisfactorily, and has been in progress several years. 

The levees, the report says, need no argument but the 
facts to show their capacity to do the work required, 
their failure having been due to the neglect to secure the 
banks; they would be easily and, commensurately with 
their value, cheaply kept in repair after the bank revet- 
ments were complete. The Commission recommend the 
construction of new levees where required, and the re- 
pair of the old, raising them where the high water banks 
are remote from the channel. This would be below 
Baton Rouge on the right bank and some on the left, 
and from the Yazoo River to Horn Lake, below Mem- 
phis. These improvements would involve damages to 
proprietary interests, for which provision sould be 
made. The work is outlined in this order: 
commence at the lower end of each bottom, con tituting 
Lower Louisiana, the Manschack, LaFourche, and Atcha- 
falaya. The Tensas, Yazoo, White, and St. Francis 
Rivers should then be inclosed in that order; thus the 
most important reaches and those restraining the largest 
volumes of water would be improved first. The Com- 
mission renews its former recommendation, that a pro- 
vision be made by law for an appropriation by the 
United States, through the Federal Courts, of the land 
and material needed in this work. The estimates are 
made in detail of the appropriation requested for the 
period ending June 30, 1886, which aggregates a little 
over $10,700,000. 
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“WHEN THE CORN’S A-TALKIN’!” 


BY 8s. B. MC MANUS, 


Gentle owtum, gentle owtum! 

Y’re n hummer, hain’t ye now? 
With yer paint on like the nation, 
Lookin’ spruce as all creation, 
With yer dabs of red an’ yeller, 
Like the pumpkins ripe and meller, 

 Stickin’ fast to bush and bough.’ 


Y’re a daisy, hain’t ye, owtum? 

With yer posies "long the brook, 
Like live coals of fire a-glowin’ 
Smack down in the green, late mowin’, 
An’ yer gentians torn and tattered, 
An’ yer golding rod thick scattered, 

Like rum picters in a book. 


Y’re a stunner there’s no doubtin’! 
With yer woods an’ swamps a-drip, 
With the blackbirds jest so busy 
That my head gets light and dizzy 
With a-listenin’ ter their chatter, 
An’ the wiery, fightin’ clatter 
Uv the bluejay’s raspin’ lip. 


But I tell ye, owtum, squarely, 
What I like the best uv all 
Is ter hear the corn a-talkin’ 
When the wind is through it walkin’, 
An’ ter catch the pumpkins liet’nin’, 
An’ jest layin’ low and’ glist’niu’ . 
As if ’spectin’ fer acall. 


An’ another thing I’m set on, 
I’m a-achin’ for ter tell, 
Is ter see the apples droppin’, 
Aw?’ the chestnut burrs a-poppin’ 
An’ a-shellin’ out their plunder 
While the pigs are chankin’ under; 
Now, [ like this mighty well. 


An’ I like a han’ at seedin’ 

Long about this present time, 
When the fuller smells like posies, 
Only sweeter than the rosies 
An’ the grain is quick a-springin’ 
An’ the meller groun’ is singin’ 

Jest the sweetest harvest rhyme. 


An’ now, come ter think, I reckin, 

As I’m sayin’ now my sav, 
IT must mention—but |’m thinkin’ 
It’s the heart that’s allus drinkin’ 
In the good that God has given 
As makes a life—a livin’ 

And fills even ev'ry day, 

—Chicago Current. 


THE WHEAT TRADE OF DULUTH. 


{From the Duluth Z'ribune.] 


The grain trade of the country has been remarkable, 
in some respects, the past year. In most grain centers, 
however, it was simply because of the very low prices 
at, which wheat and other cereals have ruled. Duluth’s 
wheat record, however, for 1884, was remarkable for 
quite another thing, and that was for the wonderful in- 
crease in the amount handled and shipped by our elevat- 
ors. This increase has had nothing like it at any other 
primary grain mart in the country, at any time. The 
growth of Duluth’s wheat trade, since 1880, has been 
steady and rapid, and from a million and a half of bush- 
els received in that year, the amount has grown to near- 
ly nine times that in 1884. The increase of receipts in 
1883 over 1882 was something that drew the attention of 
the whole country. The increase then was 3,437 133 
bushels, or about 80 per cent. Predictions were made 
very frequently that a larger amount of increase would 
be shown at the end of 1884, and the elevator capacity 
of the place was enlarged by the erection of three new 
houses, holding 2,550,000 bushels, and nearly doubling 
the old capacity. Very few of the most sanguine, how- 
ever, predicted an increase of more than 4,000,000 bush- 
els. It remained for everybody to be surprised. The 
increase went to nearly 6,000,000 bushels, or over 77 per 
cent. of total receipts of the year before, and the elevat- 
or companies have found it necessary to provide in- 
creased storage and elevator capacity. This has already 
been partially provided for by the completion of a stor- 
age house holding 750,000 bushels, into which the first 
load was emptied Tuesday, Dec. 30. Another one was 
begun yesterday, to hold half as much, with a probabil- 
ity that it may be enlarged to the same capacity. More 
elevators will also be erected during the year. 

The following table, compiled at the elevator offices, 
gives the receipts and shipments of wheat by months, 
for the year, and also the increase over 1883: 


Monrus. Receipts. | Shipments. 
UAT: NS ny) se suoaeae aay arie ple’ sluice wee's 187, 85600! a cserceiscnsene 
MBP MATY coe cets io 6 mcs Sand sees = BBG50. 20 |2n-. ksea tices 
March 95,804 00) 0.00 feacemsee 
April OD SLD ONES o ciare eatsre 
May... 358,564 30} 1,562,440 00 
June.. 394,327 30) 670,420 00 
July... 271,934 20) 936,471 00 
August. 176,494 00} 410,891 00 
September 3,039,046 00| 2,039,736 00 
October 3,458,776 20| 3,147,226 00 
November 8,327,218 30) 2,300,313 00 
December RYORD; TOON | orrctaninaamtates 

GAA AGS Copp /arnicicis: snc) hlalts\s'p Maite meiwine ofsts 13,527,672 10) 11,067,497 00 
Shipments by rail ....... PeRiaehaahde, Nelesiae een bis wis 421,000 00 
SRS DHY oes By ory Neviclsstsiad cica eis eta’ae- Minsiees 13,527,672 10)11,488,497 00 
Total, ISS... 00 ae pmaotstastele 7,655,488 50) 6,313,645 10 


Tncrease, 1884... 2.0 cb ee nace epee sence 5,872,133 60| 5,134,354 90 
eee 


That the wheat trade in Duluth may be compared. 


! 
with other places, we give the following figures of re 
ceipts, in bushels: 


PLACEs. 1883. 1884, 


Chicago...... 20,365,155) 27,332,539 
Milwaukee... 9,278,822)... 2.2... 


Minneapolis . | 24,000,000) 30,000,000 
Yoledo...... 4,695,625)... m5 
Duluth 7,655,438) 13 527,572 


Milwaukee and Toledo both fell off in 1884, though 
the figures are not obtainable. 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY. 


A year ago Duluth’s grain elevator capacity was 2,710,- 
000 bushels. It has been increased by the addition of 
three new elevators and a storage house, during the 
past year, all holding 3,300,000 bushels. Two more ele- 
vators are to be erected this year, and another storage 
house is now under way. It is also possible that a new 
company may conclude to build still another elevator. 
When all these new houses are completed, the elevat- 
or capacity of Duluth will be something over one-third 
that of Chicago, which is used for corn and oats to even 
a greater extent than for wheat. Chicago’s total elevator 
capacity is 25,675,000. The following is our present ca- 
pacity, and that on the completion of the new houses: 


Name or ELEyATORs. Capacity. 
Union Impr& Elevator Cos “A” 2.50. .ccece os cece eescces 560,000 


Union Imp. & Elevator Co.'s “BH”? 2... .. ccc cece wc ees seenees 800,000 
Union Imp. & Elevator Co.’s warehouse..................4- 375,000 
‘Lake Superior Elevator Co.’8 °B” .... cc. eee eee eee eee + 1,0W,000 


Lake Superior Elevator Co.’s “C”’.. Ee 
Lake Superior Elevator Co.’s “‘D”’.... 


Lake Superior Elevator Co.’s warehouse. 
Duluth & Western Co.'s § D” 
Duluth & Western Co,’s EK” 


SUS Ueu ee eletareen set eeteistamie eek tier rip = aiviel » a(elaverarsiafers(eis isis: a\} e°s|6'eToier 
TO BE ERECTED. 


Lake Superior Elevator Co., new house......-.- 0.6. seeeeee 1.500,000 
Union Imp. & Elevator Co., new house 1,000.000 


PT tad aeeteh KOM RSE EN aye 2,500,000 


Total estimated capacity, end of year........ Peta chcnine 8,885,000 
THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


The business done by the Duluth Board of Trade has 
assumed great magnitude, and is rivaling that of many 
of the older grain markets. The Board has been organ- 
ized three or four years, and has a membership of about 
thirty, representing the grain dexlers of Duluth and a 
few of those of other cities. The transactions this past 
year have partaken: more of a speculative nature than 
ever before, there being considerable dealing in “fu- 
tures.” It became necessary, a short time ago, to accom. 
modate the members and meet the demands of business, 
to establish an afternoon call board, so that two daily 
sessions are now held. The transactions for 1884 were 
three times greater than those for any previous year, 
reaching away up in the millions of dollars. The Duluth 
market is now quoted on ’Change in nearly all the large 
cities, and to a great extent governs the price of wheat 
in some of them. Our city is now the recognized lead- 
ing hard wheat market of the country, and prices here 
determine not only the prices in the producing regions, 
but also those of Chicago, Minneapolis, and other such 
cities. The prices of hard wheat, like those of all other 
grades, have run from ten to twenty-five cents lower than 
those for the same time last year. 

The officers of the Board of Trade are as follows: 
President, W. T. Hooker; vice presldent, C. Markell; 
secretary and treasurer, A. C. Arveson; directors, W. T. 
Hooker, C. Markell, George Spencer, A. J. Sawyer, W. 
W. Davis, R. 8. Munger, and E. H. Fuller; inspector, 
T. A. Olmsted; weigher, J. W. Miller. 


DULUTH’S FUTURE WHEAT TRADE. 


6,385,000 


Duluth’s wheat receipts for the past 
pally, in fact almost entirely, from the Red River Valley 
country in Minnesota and Dakota. A little came from 
Southern Minnesota, the Far West, and Manitoba. In 
previous years the receipts from Manitoba were quite 
large, but this past year the especial efforts of a Cana- 
dian syndicate at Montreal and the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad authorities to carry the wheat from the Cana- 
dian Northwest over the road named to Port Arthur 
turned much to that place which would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have come to this city. The wheat crop 
of this year in the territory tributary to Duluth and Min- 
neapolis was in the neighborhood of 50,000,000 bushels, 
counting most of the Manitoba crop as naturally going 
to Port Arthur and much of Southern Minnesota as trib- 
utary: to Chicago, because of more direct lines of rail- 
road to the last city. Of this amount Minneapolis re- 
ceived about 30,000,000 and Duluth 13,500,000 bushels. 
The Minneapolis receipts represent the demand of the 
mills of that city. The estimated crop of next year in 
this same territory will be about 60,000,000, a slight in- 
crease of the last year’s production. It is safe to say that 
the larger proportion of this increase will come to Du- 
luth. The building of new connecting roads will open 
up new wheat-raising territory, to the Duluth market, 
and the reputation for fair dealing and fair grading 
established here will cause much of the wheat that now 

oes to Milwaukee and Chicago to come to this city. 

ur increased elevator capacity will also allow us to 
handle an increased amount of grain. It is well known 
that the lack of storage room, before the completion of 
elevators “D” and “EK,” prevented the receipts from go- 
ing larger this past year. With all these advantages for 
the future growth of the grain trade of Duluth, and with 


ear were princi- 


an enterprising and aggressive set of grain dealers here, 


together with maay other points of advantage not men- 
tioned, it is evident that the increase will, for the next 
few years, be at nearly the same rate as for the past two. 
The vast territory to the west of us will soon produce 
nearly all the best wheat of the country, and its crops 
will easily rank first of all other regions in their size. 
The amount of wheat that will be produced by Minne- 
sota, Dakota, and Montana ten years hence cannot be 
estimated. It will nearly all naturally come to Duluth, 
and this port will lead all others in the country by many 
millions. The receipts for 1885 will run well up toward 
20,000,000; if the outlook for high prices warranted the 
sowing of a large crop, they would fully reach those fig- 
ures, and thereafter grow larger and larger. Within two 
years we will distance both Toledo and Chicago in re- 
ceipts. Next year we will be the first shipping port on 
the lake. We lack but 300,000 bushels of leading the 
largest other port, Chicago, this year. 


OTHER GRAINS. 


The coming year will witness the growth of a consid- 
erable trade in corn and oats. Had the elevator capacity 
been sufficient this past year the corn receipts would 
have reached up into the millions. Itis confidently ex- 
pected that the coming year will see the beginning of 
transactions in-the coarse grains on our Board of Trade, 
and a consequent beginning here of a large traffic in 
them. Better railroad facilities will open the coarse 
grain regions to Duluth. : 


H. H. Dennis, a commission merchant of this city, 
failed on Dec. 18. His liabilities on ’Change amounted 
to $12,000, and aggregated $50,000; his assets were 
$1,000. He is said to have lost $50,000 cash in specula- 
tion in a short time. 

The new elevator at Peru, Ill., has introduced a ten- 
horse power gas engine which is pronounced “perfect.” 
It is to do all the elevating, corn shelling, etc., about the 
building. All that is required to get up power, is to 
strike a match and turn on the gas, and the little giant 
at once starts off. It is self-regulating, using exactly 
the amount of gas needed to furnish the power required, 
and calls for little attention. This elevator is arranged 
in the most systematic method, and is pronounced a 
model. Aman on the ground floor can start or stop 
either one or both the elevators, and any part of the ma- 
chinery can be stopped without interfering with the rest. 


Sor Soule. : 


A BARGAIN. 


One new Hutchison Dustless Corn Sheller, capacity, 
from 7 to 100 bushels per hour. Regular price, $125. 
Will deliver on board cars for $90. Address 

ALPHA, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


A very desirable elevator property, thoroughly 
equipped with machinery, sheller, dumps, scales, etc., 
in Western Iowa, where the country is full of grain, 
just ready for market. Full particulars given on ap- 
plication. Address 

A. M., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


An elevator, situated on the Chicago & Rock Island 
Railroad, at Van Meter, Iowa, twenty miles west of Des 
Moines, Iowa. Capacity, 25,000 ‘bushels. Twenty-five- 
horse power engine. New corn sheller, and a 314-foot 
French burr for making bolted meal and feed. Elevator 
in good repair. Address 

Lamoine Mort, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Special Notices. 


The Chicago Scale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one-half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


The Cambridge Roofing Co,, of Cambridge, 
Ohio, have their different styles of*roofing and siding 
exhibited on a buiiding 100x40 feet at World’s Indus- 
trial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, being held at 
New Orleans, La. They also have a stock on hand there 
for sale, and all parties wishing to purchase or obtain 
agency can do so by seeing their agent, who will be 
found in the building marked with their uame. 
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‘Grain Commission Cards, | Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & C9., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN® COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


<2 Se il Sl Sa ore 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. R. R. 


TRIMBLE & HOWELL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
GRAIN, FEED, SEED, ETC. 

104 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Careful attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


REFERENCES: Merchants Nat. Bank; Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


H, W. ROGERS JAMES C, ROGERS. 


H. W. ROGERS & BRO., 


Grain and Seeds 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


——ROOMS 


33 & 35 Metropolitan Block, 
CHICAGO. | 


WARNER & WILBUR, 


— GEN ERAL— 


Commission Merchants, 
Cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts., 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO. 
Consignments Solicited, GRAIN and SEEDS a Specialty. 
Satisfactory Reterences Furnished. 


F. H. PEAVEY & Co., 


Commission Merchants 


327 Hen epin Ave., Rooms 44 & 45, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Extra Facilities for furnishing Coarse Grain in large lots. 


Prompt Attention given to any business intrusted to our care 
AR. BB. HOwaRD, 
Commission Merchant, 


| GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, HAY, Etc. | 


INTo. 162 Ina Salle Street 
CILTEC AG o> 


G. B. KIRKBRIDE. M. W. YERXA. 


YERXA. & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


MSTA Bars tEp sod: 


L. EVERINGHAM & C0, 
Commission Merchants, 


125 La Salle Street, 
Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selliag by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri 
fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


H. H. CRANE, 


Broker in Grain and Mill Feed, 
Room 8, Chamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA. 


Orders Solicited to sell Car Lots by Grade or Sample on a Broker- 
age for account of Western Shippers. Correspondence Invited. 
Reference, Commercial National Bank, or any member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad). 


SSTABLISZZIED 1sse. 
Oy AIS WTR SIE 
Grain and Flour Agent 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 


REFERENCES AND CABLE CODES FURNISHED. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


(Successors to Buckley & Co. and Thos. J. Pursley. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 10, Chamber Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Returns prompt. Correspondence invited. Best market in the 
world on low grade corn. Charges for selling very small. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank, Peoria, 
National Bank, Callender, Ayres & Co.’s Bank. 


NN. A. SANBORN, 


Receiver and Eastern Agent 
FOR SALE OF 


WESTERN GRAIN, FLOUR, BRAN, FEED, 


Seeds, Pork, Beef, Lard. 
Office, IWo, 1 Harchange Street, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, METROPOLITAN BLocK, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. 


KANSAS CORN. 


iv BN OE, BOs: 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Grain Commission Merchants. 


KANSAS WHEAT. 


OATS. 
“SAU 


Grain Commission Cards, 


EsTaBLISHED 1863. 


CHANDLER -BROWN CO. 


Grain, Seeds and Provision 


Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO —4nn—-MILWAUKEE. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


W. P. ANDREWS, 
COMMISsion and Shipping Merchant 


Room 59 Board of Trade Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Consignments Solicited, and Liberal Advances Made. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


R. JAS. ABERNATHEY, 


General Agent for the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
for Kansas, Western Missouri and South- 
ern Nebraska. Address. 


Box 880, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UNSOLICITED 
AND POINTED. 


Guasco, Kansas, January 4, 1884. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Iii.: | 


GENTLEMEN—After having used your Victor Corn 
Sheller and No. 1 Improved Corn Cleaner in 
our elevator for some six months, we wish to congratu- 
late you upon furnishing the ne plus ulira of Corn Shell- 
ers and Cleaners. 

We have never used the equal of the machines you 
furnished us. They do their work to our entire satis- 
faction. Very respectfully yours, 


W. R. WEST & CO. 


Bautrmmore#, Mp., January 29, 1884. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Lil.: 

GENTLEMEN— Your draft in payment of No. 3 Ware- 
house Separator and Grader purchased of you, was pre- 
sented several days ago, and paid. The machine gives 
us great satisfaction, and we unhesitatingly say that we 
believe it to be the best one in the market for cleaning 
and grading all kinds of grain. We shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to any one wanting such a ma- 
chine. Our only regret is that we did not get one of 
double the capacity. Very respectfully, 


SWIFT & LUCY. 


® 


ee 


STRONG INDORSEMENTS, 


‘‘The Most Perfect Machine.’’ 


Empire Mfg, Co., Gouverneur, N. Y.: 

TI bought one of your “Bonanzas” last year, after hav- 
ing giving the “Boss,” Dickey and other mills a fair 
trial. 

The Bonanza is the most perfect machine I have ever 


seen for separating and cleaning grain or grass seed, . 


either for market or to sow. 
Having used it now for two seasons, I consider it just 
the machine that every farmer should have. 
[Signed.] JESSE LYON, 
Schuyler County Treasurer. 


““Sold 110 in Three Months.”’ 


Empire Mfg. Co., Gouverneur, N. Y.; 

I have been a Grain and Agricultural Implement 
Dealer for several years. Have handled the “Bonanza” 
Fanning Mill and Seed Separator for several seasons. _ 

Last season (in three months) I sold 110 machines. I 
unhesitatingly pronounce it the best selling Fanning 
Mill I have ever seen or handled, ; 

[Signed.] C. F. SAUL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. — 
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A Bpectaliy Made of Contracts 
for Equipping 


MILLS ELEVATORS 


1 = 


Prevent Fire and the Spread of Fire! 


NO FREEZINC. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
69 Coleman St., London, E. C., England. 
23 Rue Lon Chariot, Brussels, Belgium. 
28 Oest Strasse, Dusseldorf, Germany. | 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street, = Chicago, Ld 
’ MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS ° 


_BRADLEY S 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

. The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 

Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 


“THE ECLIPSE’ 


A. VISIBLE FEED LUBRICATOR 
.FOR STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, 


‘ AND LOCOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 
BRONZED $6.00 NICKELED $ 800 


J.VIN. RENCHARD 
DETROIT MICH.&WINDSOR,ONT. 
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> ae \DSONS DUSTLESS OAT SEPARA OR 
= Zsdos : 
= $323 28 eameliee Caren Para Geeiac Cleaner. 
= Seas; 8 DIFFERENT SIZES & STYLES. ADDRESS THE ° 

Shsgoee , 

= goes COCKLE SEPARATOR MF’G.CO. | 
ual 07: _MILWAUKEE WIS. 


The Engraving , 


SHOWS THE 


RUTHENBURG 


AUTOMATIC 


SPRINKLER! 
CLOSED. 
The Fusible Link 
Breaks at 140° 
Temperature. 


Mention this paper and 
address 


| MARCUS RUTHENBURG, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


J OHNSON &k F'1E4r.»v. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Established 
1868. 


PERFORATED METALS, 


Incorporated 
1879. 


For Use For 
in All Kinds 
Mills, ; ; aT ATC a of 
Elevators Bo «2 .. Sue RUE HlSoy Grain- 
and es PERFORATED METAL COMPANY / Gieaning 
Ware? Ce ey MANUFACTORERS OF Machin- 
Houses, ery. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“MOORE COUNTY GRIT” 


Oorn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES, 

HE BEST IN THE WORLD 
Zi FOR TABLE MEAL! 

A “Samples of Meal Sent on Application, 
Ez 2, WORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 

Chambersburg, Pa 

(Please Mention this Paver.) 


ERIE, PA., 


Manufacturer of 


Portable, 
Stationary 


and 
=< Agricultural 
Steam Engines. 


and Durability. 


These machines have no equal. 
largest mills and Elevators in the country, 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. 


JOHNSON & FIELD, 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 


(> Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE GASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE . 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. 
ree ee in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, and with great Strengt h 


Light Runnin 


Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 


Address 


RACINE, WIS. 


[WE can VoucH FOR THE RELIABILITY OF THIS FrrM.— Publishers. ] 


SUBSCRIBE 


——— OE DE 


~ American Elevator 


R DANIS & 69 


"IniaNAPOLIS | 


AND 
GRAIN TRADE, 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
CHICACO, ILL. 


ENGINES. 


Sama: 


PE ee, Makar 


IND. 


| POPULAR, RELIABLE, USEFUL 


Barnet’s Commercial Dictionary 


“A Dictionary with Lega. 
Notes, for Commercial Use 
throughout the United States.” 
It is an Encyclopedia of the laws 
of business as wellas a Diction- 
ary, containing an Appendix of 
Foreign Coins, Forms, British, 
Metric: and United States 
Weights and Measures. Read 
what the press says editorially: 

A commercial dictionary which 
Z will prove valuable 10 lawyer: 
to merchants andeyerybody else. Legal 
notes are added to the definitions, the authorities 
quoted being standard, and it has the indorsement 
of men eminent in the profession.—Chiego 
Tribune. 


Aside from its practical value it suggests nu- 
merous subjects for inquiry which business men 
frequently neglect until they suffer a loss through 
their negligence.— —Chicago Evening Journal. 

A convenient, explicit, and trustworthy guide on 
the topics include in its pages. —Chicago Times. 

Hand-book size, 252 pages in neat, substantial 
binding. Price only ONE DOLLAR. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price, by 


Mitchell Bros. Company, 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Nordvke & Marmon Co 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Elevator Machinery ! 


Tron and Wood Elevator Boots, 
Elevator Cups, Shellers, 
Portable Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Scales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys = _ 
and Belting. | : 
Plans made to order, showing handiest and 
best arrangements for handling grain ECO=- 


NOMICALLY. Send for 160 page Pam- 
phlet. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


i) 


il 


| 
| 
l 


POS i 
S 
eS 


e 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


2 Seorr’s STINDARD Furent Ino Rooring 


V GRIMPED EDGE IRON ROOFING AND SIDING, Lapped over a V Strip of Wood and Fastened with a Wire Nail. 2 a aae TUSTIN tots 


Flexible Grain Spout !/SIMPLE, CHEAP, STRONG AND DURABLE. 


Sole Manuf'rs, 
SALEM, - OHIO. 


FOR TRIMMING CARS. il ii ALL WROUGHT 
ER ot ere Ze Ma ot ee aS eS 
: I$" With this Spout you can load a car without shoveling, PATTI TTI TT 
and it is the best Spout for general use in the market. Will I R O N ! 
work well in any kind of an elevator, and is designed ex- 3 
pressly for loading where there is but little fall from bin. : 
Patented June 13, 1882. <3 


H. SANDMEYER A CO.. EEL PR IT caRRIES 
19 & 121 §. Adams St., Peoria, Il. CLEAN WORK 
——MANUFACTURERS OF — IS INDISPENSABLE ee er : ae 5 Malt, 
Grain Spouts,Elevator Buckets) ss: MIKING OF GRAIN!) <.. 


Tan Bark, 
Stone, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE Cinders, 


Breweries, 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, IRON SKY-LIGHTS, | Batirouses 


Glucose Works, 


———— 


Tin, Iron and State Roofing. Starch Factories, Clay, 
Corrugated ’ Saw Mills, HARRISON CONVEYOR CO., Bricks, 
’ i Furniture Factories, Boxes, 
Sk, me Brick Yards, i ie 
S lron Siding RENEE 16 West Lake Street, ae 
F dries, na = ack 
7 , nee CHICAGO; IDL. Etc., Ete. 


Etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


0 0 fe =e eS hm ia af oe Nee) le hola Soe 


The Champion Pinch Bar! J. A. McLENNAN, 


il Grain Elevator Architect : Builder 


83 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


—-AND- 


GqaLNaLvyd— 
"FAST ‘F@ uer 


With Adjustable Hardened Steel Grip, made of superior quality of steel, which can be reversed 
when one edge is worn smooth, and replaced with a new one when all three are worn off. REFERENCES: 

Price, $5.00 each, including one extra Grip; price of Grips, 35 cents each, or three for $1.00. \ 
Weight, 15 Ibs.; length, 5 feet. 4a We claim for this Bar the following Advantages, which will ‘. | e : i 
recommend it to all practical users: The entire Bar is made of Steel; will work on any atyle of | Armour, Dole & Co., Chicago, Ill. | Munger, Wheeler & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


brake or wheel, and between cars, getting its purchase from the rail to the wheel; it will not slip on Wabash Eievator Co., Chicago, Ill. ._ Indiana Elevator Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ice or grease; One man can easily move any loaded car with it. Address fies Gane ee ee Ill. ;: Sion ie Bienes ae) Cae tare e 

“ F nion R. R. Elevator Co., Toledo, O. ig Four Elevator Co., Cincinna Oo. 
WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., 125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. Union Blevator Co., Council Bluffs, Ta. Joliet Elevator Co., Joliet, Tl,” 


ee 
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No, Sir; I always place my orders for everything in that 


U line with W. G. ADAMs, of SANDWICH, ILLINOIS, who supplies 
| me with the very best of everytliing that I require, for less 
‘ money than I can get it any where else in the United States, 


and I find that I can trust him to equip my houses without 
giving myself any trouble or uneasiness about it. 


Can I doanything for you 
to-day in the way of Eleva- 
tor Machinery or Supplies ? 


COPYRIGHTED 1885. 


Oh! how I wish that I had placed my contract for the entire 
outfit with W. G. ADAMS of SANDWICH, ILLINOIS, and 
saved all this trouble. 


ry, NS CAMLCAGO~ENG—-CO 


COPYRIGUTED 1885. 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


IRON FRAME MILLS! 
What Shall It Be? FOR ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES. 


Solid Comfort snr 


SIMPLE, 


Tribulation ? 


Efficient, 
Before placing your orders with 


Less Skill, 
Better 
the manufacturers of vari- 
ous kinds of 
ron Roller 


ELEVATOR Ht 


NO 
MAC H | N ERY -| 103, 105 &107 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


DRESSING 
— AND 


SUPPLIES, 


Try Writing to 


wW.C. ADAMS 


iO 
Special Figures 
ON YOUR 


ENTIRE OUTFIT. = 


QUAKER CITY 


opice ana worns, — | DoUbe Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 
S A N D WwW j Cc Fi This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
5 sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 
A. W. STRAUB & CO., 


ILLINOIS. 3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the 


The | 
Portable 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR -yevessesnm 


: : Everybody is astonished to see the work 

———— a i it does. We challenge competition, for | 
general cleaning purposes. WE CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
&\ over in the oats. No other Separator can 
Bele running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
[ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 

~ tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


just as well, though not q uite so fast. 
other Separator attempts to do this. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


D. T. WEED, | onc. (Lanark, Carroll Co., II. ‘ees. VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS. 
i GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


ihe ost ide one on has again demonstrat ii : R B 4 = 

e 6 superiority of the ‘‘Champion”’ in shellin Pp 

tough corn without breaking the eraie, astle Ubber atk quaré aking. Ps 
No corn can 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine ig | #24 Valve Stems of Steam Engines and Pumps, Misa 
AX kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 

proper speed. Address 


tom TTT 


Scan also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any | 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St 


= 
= 


ih In every Form, adapted to MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 


Machine Belting 


WITH 


Smooth Metallic Rubber 
Surface, 


ITN 
Ze 


This Company has manu< 
factured the largest Belts 
=ymade in the world for the 
S Principal Elevators at Chi- 


Steam and Water Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED, 


RUBBER “TEST” HOSE, made of Vu 
canized Para Rubber and Carbolized Duck 

Cotton ** CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Wov- 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of 
Steam and Hand Fire Engines, Force 
Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, and 
Brewers’ use. 


= 
= 


eee 


No § 
We } 


GAR SPRINGS 
iy Superlor Quality, 
And of all the va. 
rious Sizes used. 


+ 


Original Solid 


ass through this Sheller without be- BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods 


CORRUCATED 


Rubber Mats Matting, 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and 
Iron Stairways, etc. 


R. M. McGRATH, 


Lafayette, Ind, 
Also Manufacturer of 


. McGrath’s Hornet NEW YORK 
ALM = Pe ees BELTING AND PACKING CO., 
op = |, WAREKOUSE 
ner. 
McGrath's P, i 15 Park Row, N.Y. 
at. Grain BRANCHES: 
Dump. Also Shafting J 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pulleys, Hangers and 151 Lake St., Chicago. 


52 & 54 Summer S8t., Boston. 


TATA 


— —— 


a Warehouse Machinery | yyy y, CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


of every description." | yp GHEEVER, Dept. Treasurer. 
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WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS! 


4sl'J Uleyeg pus 
ddlg [el 94) INO pUB ‘SMOISSTUISUBL, 
doy OIA, WO estyVery], poyeaysn{[] 10F pusg sey 


OUE ‘SSUIJVUS ‘SALONA “STM O1V8 10g 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MEG. GO..)‘°%t22""t STERLING, ILL. 


IMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge- Shaped Riser m7 
d is SLLUP to our machine, which makes a great IM- 
aE eS a PROVEMENT. Itis 
now manufactured of 
j Steel or Malleable 
y Iron. Will not break. 
JjLight and handy. 
Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly ke p stock subject to order at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv- 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Send for references 
and prices. Address 


g CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL 


= TRIMMER GRAIN SCOURER 
- — Y)| SEPARATOR! 


i 
ge : Should be in Every E1- 
es evator in the Land. 


EST NTO 


I muni NTT 
Iv 


AVE) CLEANS @ POLISHES 


TT 
Tm 


, 


| Th 
in { 

: [I | a THE GRAIN, 
AMT — : : °° : 

ii X p a ) i TT Removing all impurities with- 
| out breaking or wasting. 

| ee | 5 

Mini =| : , 
Si aS ll = ® Made Especially for this Trade 

——<—— TTA Mm 


THOMPSON & GAMPBELL, 126, 028 & 1090 Philadelphia, Pa, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAF. 


BOGARDUS ECCENTRIC MIL 


——These Mills are Used for 


Grinding all Kinds § Substances 


And havin’g been used for a number of years, 
are well known in the Trade. 


Nos. 2 and 5 Mills Crind: he Follow- 
ing Ory Substances: 
Raw Bones, Burnt Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Flint 
Quartz, Enamel, Old Crucibles, Charcoal, Plas- 
ter, Fire Clay, Aluminous Clay, Paints, Guano 
Feed, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, Sugar, 
Starch, Salts, Woods, Stems, Berries, Seeds, 
Leaves, Roots, Coffee, Spices, Mustard, Cocoa- 
nnt, Cocoa, Oil Cake, Gums, Tomatoes, Fish, 
Leather, India Rubber, Mica, Asbestos, Cork, 
Horn,Celluloid, Beef Fibrine, Confectioner’s Sugar 
Chemical Salts, Johnson’s Fluid Beef, Felhsen 
Safety Blasting Powder, etc. ; 
Nos. 3 and 4 for Grinding Wet Substances, 
Such as Paints in Water, Oil or Varnish Printer’s 
Ink, Paste, Blacking, Starch, and other moist 
compositions. Many substances above mentioned 
Jannot be Ground by Other Mil 's, 

As the peculiar motion of the plates causes them 
of themselves to discharge the ground substances, 
which would choke other mills. 

The Milis will do «» much larger 

-amountof work than any other Mills 

ina given time. ; 

For Illustrated Circulars and Descriptive Price 
List, etc., apply, mentioning AMERICAN ELreva- 
Tor, to the manufacturers. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
J.S. &G. F. SIMPSON, — - — 26 to 36 Rodney St., Brooklyn, E.D.,NEW YORK. 


——— 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers 2 Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators. 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days trial 
We guarantee every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAL c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 
CORN SHELLERS &@ CLEANERS 


“THE GLADIATOR,” 


Simpson & Gault Mfg.Co. 


| i Cincinnati, OChio. 


Flour Mill and Elevator Machinery 
OF EVERY DESCRIPIION. PLEASE WRITE US. 
Portable Corn and Feed Mills --- 10,000 Sold ! 


RELIANCE WORKS, 


EDW. P, ALLIS & CO., Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE! 


This engine is especially designed for manufact- 
uring purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 

OVER 250 OF THESE ENGINES ARE NOW IN USE, 
and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 
THE HIGHEST ECONOMY KNOWN IN STEAM 

ENGINEERING! 
They will save in fuel 33 to 60 per cent. over any 
= ordinary engine. 

We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent AIR 
PUMP and CONDENSER, which can be used with 
our make of engines, and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. Also REYNOLDS’ PATENT FEED 
WATER HEATER AND PURIFER. Send for Catalogue and Prices to 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
GEO. M. MOULTON 


J.T. MOULTON & SON, 


J. T. MOULTON. 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS : BUILDERS 


OF LARGE ELEVATORS, 
OFFICE NO. 1543 SOUTH CLARK ST., 


CEIICAGO, LEI tI Goins 


THE COMMON-SENSE 


Automatic Gorn Sheller, 


The only self-adjusting automatic sheller in the market. It pos- 
sesses more advantages than any other known machine; takes less 
power to operate; and adjusts itself to the size of Ear Corn. Will 
shell more corn, and that too, without splitting the cob; leaves 
Jittle or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of the kernels; 
is less liable to be broken (by having some hard substance pass 
\ through the sheller) on account of the flexibility of segments and 
\ safety pins in plate—which are of wood and can easily be replaced; 
works right or left, as may be required, 

The shelier represented nerewith is made entirely of Iron; is 
well proportioned and built in a most thorough manner; can 
be adjusted while being operated, by means of the hand- 
wheel on the rods connected with the lever supporting the 
center lift. The case and cylinder are both made of segments. 
the case staves have a spring 10 hold the bottom close enough 
to catch any corn which may be on the cob before leaving the 
machine, the spring yielding to a large cob, also being 
close enough for the smaller ones. 


Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices. 


Adiress H. A. HAWKINS, 
248 Randolph Street, 
CHICACO. 


“ 


‘i 
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A GREAT SAVING IN THE RUNNING OF GRAIN ELEVATORS! 
THE LOTS PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE, 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


PAT. NOVEMBER 22, 1880, AND DECEMBER 14, 1880. 

This machine works automatic. The hoistrope spool of each machine is driven from a line shaft- 
ing by paper friction wheels, and all the mechanical movements in the machine are such that they will 
not wear, nor get out of order. A GREAT SAVING in REPAIRS OF SCOOPS, in the WEARING of 
ROPES, in LUBRICATING MATERIAL, and in REPAIRS ON MACHINE. The resistance on taking 
the scoop back into the car is much less than with other automatic machines. The Length of pull of 
hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. The more economical operation of this machine as compared 
with others will pay its first cost in five years. 

Eleven double machines of above constructi n have been set up and are in practical operation in Rock 
Island Elzvatn+ A, near Twelfth Street Bridge, Chicago, Ill. 


Office of FLINT, ODELL & CO., 151 Monroe St., 

. ' M. H. LOVZ, CHICAGO: | ; CHICAGO, May 4, 1883. 
DEAR SiR—We have been using your Patent Shovel Mach’nesin Rock Is'and Hlevator A for several 
months, and are wellsa/isfied withthem. We estimate a saving of 50 per cent. on shovels, 75 per cent. on 
rope, and 60 per cent. on oil over all the Shovels previously used by us. Yours truly, 

FLINT, ODELL & CO 


MR 


For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., or 


WM. H. LOTZ, Mechanical Engineer 
Sole Mf’rs for the United States. 


Metropolitan Block, Chicago: 


E. E. HANKS. 


M. F. SEELEY 


J, 8. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


SEELEY, SON & GO.. 


Fremont, Neb. 


Elevator Builders 


—tt-—t+t 

We build a “SEELEY” ELEVATOR 

that stands at the head of Elevators as a self- 

binder stands at the head of reapers. We fur- 
nish 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Also furnish all kinds of 


MACHINERY. 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


With our experience we can save you on 
these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
‘ pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


"EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER? 


Tuts Cur ILLUSTRATES OUR—— 


= ___ Union Flour and Feed 
mH RATIsL: 2 


A combination of Iron Discs and French Burr 
Stone—a grand and lateimproveme at; grinds 
with two-thirds the power of any other Mill of 
same size, and does better work than an all-metal 
grinder. These mills are especially adapted to 
our Geared Windmill, and can be run by any other 
kind of power. We furnish a Bolt at a reasonable 
price when wanted. (28 Write for Circulars. 

The Best and most. Practical 
as well as the most Durable 
Mill made for General — 
Purposes, combining & 
l New Features never be- i 
= = fore shown in Flour and Susie 
— = Feed Mills. —_— 


We are also Sole Manufacturers for the United States of the 
Stover Pumping and Geared Windmills of all sizés, also Hay 


Loaders, Hay Carriers, Pumps, Pipe and all Water Supplies. 


Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Ill. *;°,;2 


* 2013. 
e" Write for Circular and Agencies. 


THE MILLERS FRIEND. 


VALENTINE’S PATENT 


Gorn Sheller! 


This Improved Sheller has been 
in use several years, and has become the 
favorite among Millers and Farmers 
wherever known, giving the most Per- 
fect Satisfaction of any Sheller in use. 
= : iil Having but one rotary shaft, and no 

| i cog wheels or extra belts, the friction is 
reduced to the minimum. 


WADILLA 
MACHINE Wary \ 
Waits, A.W 


Send for Circular, 


‘Unadilla Machine Works, 
UNADILLA, N. Y. 


LEAVENWO 


Seam Engin, = 


ie coRN 
= SHELLERS, 


PULLEYS, SEPARATORS, 

on petit 
a eee Elevator 
ELEVATOR | | Cups, 


MACHINERY eae 


—or— 


BOLTING CLOTH, 


STEAM PUMPS, 


PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We Carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies te 
be found West of the Mississippi River. 


wWwr Ee. BEN®?T, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Every Description. 
EE ESS 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 
plication. Correspondence Solicited. 


E. B. FREENWIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PHORIA, ITI. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS. 


BRIE, PA. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guarantee to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every state and territory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn; Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & Co., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 S. Canal St., - - Chicago, Ily 


"3 B] ATLAS wav 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S.A. & 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. /Afing 


! Carry Engines and Boilers In Stock jijin i pe 
for immediate delivery. T ue 


> ae 
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STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND. FILTER COMBENED-: 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL &« BIERCE MFC. CO., 


DAYTON, = OHIO, VU. BS. A. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


=: RICHMOND, INDIANA, 
tie 


iil 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS @ 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <> 
TE Write for Description and Prices. 


a 


M. HALLIDAY, 


Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of Dugan’s Patent 


SLATE AND STANDARDS! 


For Snow Guards and Other Purposes. 


———ATTACHABLE TO EvERY DESCRIPTION OF 


| 


Mg Sl | 


The above Cuts represent the Standards, with Slate or Shingles attached, complete and ready to r 
pipe or bar for a snow guard. The Iron Slate forms one of the course of slates or shingles Screwed to the roof pl 
doing away with the cutting or fitting of the slate and flashing or puttying around the standard, as in the old method 
method your Standard, with the slate attached, is as complete as any other slate placed on the roof. The center cut shows hoW 
the bars are placed in position. The Iron Slates are placed five feet apart at the eaves, or in any other position on the roof, and 
can be made as ornamental as desired, so as to form a balustrade or safety guard, or for supports for signs or other structures 
on pitched roofs, being always perfectly water or snow tight. ; 

The Slate, with the Standard, is simple in application, being as easily placed on an old as upon a new roof, by simply remoy- 
ing one of the course of slates or shingles and replacing it with the Iron Slate, which answers for a slate and support at the same 
time. The Standards are made of wrought iron and galvanized. 

PATENT Iron Slate for WOOD or IRON LATA roof, with FLANGE TOP. Ornamental standards 
according to the designs of Architect made to order at the lowest prices, 

In ordering the Patent Slate and Standard, state the size and thickness required, and give exact angle of the roof. ~All Slates 
being made to order, and the proprietor being the sole manufacturer, the strength of each can be relied upon. 


M. HALLIDAY, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, - 218 £. Ninth St., NEW YORK CITY. | 


SUBSCRIBE FOR STEAM ENGINES 


; F é : OF ALL SIZES. 
“Oho American Elevator and Grain Grate,” | Borers, steam pumes, Ec. 


Send for Catalogue stating what you want. 


RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 
35 & 37 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


DETROIT LUBR 


A 
Addres, DETROIT 


Iiiiiiwmr«u. S50 REWARD 


hotles st \ will be paid for any Grain 
a, Sr Tanirotusaniesnizonhasican 


ge mS 


Columbus, Ohio, U. 8. 


— PATENT SIGHT FEED 


ders of steam engines, 


['\"] if desired. 
We refer to more than 


Office, 129 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 


ENGRAVING Pioracaasi 


NO DRAWING REQUIRED- 
NO HAND WORK NEcEssa~ry. 


SEND | eosscur ARTISTIC. 
sl 


FOR 
PARTICULARS( Soo SoCo ce ee HENG.CO. 


New Orlenns. 


Opening December 1, 1884; Closing May 31,1885. 


— UNDER THE AUSPICKS OF THE — 


United States Government. 
$1,300,000, 


Appropriated by the General Government. 


$500,000, 


Contributed by the Citizens of New Orleans. 


$200,000, 


Appropriated by Mexico, 


$100,000, 


Appropriated by the State of Louisiana. 


$100,000, 


Appropriated by the City of New Orleans. 


From $5000 to $25,000, 


Appropriated by Innumerable States, Citie. 
and Foreign Countries, 


Every State and Territory in the Union represented, 
and nearly allthe Leading Nations and 
Countries of the World. 


The Biggest Exhibit. the Biggest Building and the 
Biggest Industrial Event In the 
World’s History. 

APPLICATIONS FOR EXHIBITS ALREADY RECRIVED 
COVER MORE SPACE AND A GREATER VARIETY 


OF SUBJECTS THAN THOSE OF ANY 
EXPOSITION EVER HELD, 


The cheapest rates of travel ever known in: 
the annals of transportation secured for the 
peopie everywhere, 

For information, address 

E. A, BURKE, 
Director General, W. I. & C.C, E., 
Naw Or vzans, La, 


clean and bag asmuch Grain or 
\ Seed in oneday asour Patent 

MONARCH Grain and 
Seed Separator and Bag- 
u er, which we offer to the pub- 
A jic at alow price. Send for 
kh circular and price list, 
which will be mailed Freer, 
NEWARK MACHINE C0.. 


ICATOR CO’S 


Lubricator Cups 
For au valves and cylin- 


by the only pertect method, 
Through the Steam Pipe. 


The oil passes in Sight. drop 
by drop, into the column 
ofsteam,wh:re it ATOMIZES, 
be i thus becoming a STEAM 
Mig] LUBRICANT, oiling perfectly 

| ae every part reached by the 

i steam. Saves from 5) to 9J 
VY percent. invil and wear of 
machinery. thus paying for 
itself several times a year. 
A cup will be sent to respon- 
SA sible parties on 20 days’ trial 


10,000 firms using them. 
LUBRICATOR CoO., 


any other Separator that will do the same work, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Giant sess yeparator 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
tors for the follow- 

ing strong reasons: 

: Z ist. —itissimple 

} y/ Ie ‘ inits construction, 

a Strong and 

Durable. Any 

one competent to 

tun a fanning 

mill can operate the 
Giant.” 

2da.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
8B inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 

ent points thesame 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3a.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


MTT l 


4th.—This machine will clean and screen better and faster than any other Separator made, 
sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


D ICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE, wis. 


H. CHANNON & CO., 


Of the Finest English CRUCIBLE 
STEEL, and Best Selected CHAR- 
COAL IRON. 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


Rubber Packed Wheels ! 


Our WIRE ROPE BELTS are 
Spliced with Channon’s Patent 
Splice, which for NEATNESS, 
STRENGTH, and DURABIL- 
ITY far exceeds any other. 


‘Wire Hope Teanennteatti ! 


White Canvas Covers. 


FLAGS! 
Oiled Clothing! 
FISH NETS, 


CORDA GE: 
Etc., Etc. 


210 ‘to 216 S. Water § St., Chicago, Ill. 


Circulars and any Information Sent on Application, 


THE PACKER PORTABLE UPRICHT 


HORSE-POWER 


WITH TUMBLING-ROD OVERHEAD. 
For running Corn Shellers, Feed Mills, Cider 
Mills, Wood Saws, Elevators, etc. 


THE 
4,6 & 8 HORSE-POWERS 
MOUNTED WHEN SO WANTED, 


WE MAKE 
1,2,4,6 & 8 HORSE-POWERS. 


Can be operated out in the Field to Thrash or Shell Corn. /j 
Doesn’t have to be fastened to a building or other support. /ff 
Splendid for Grain Warehouses. ! 
The Best in the Market. /ff 


CONTAINING FULL IN- [iad 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Manufactured by DAVID BRADLEY MFC. CO. 
(Suecessors to FURST & BRADLEY MPG. CO.) b 
63 North Desplaines Street, CHICACO, ILL. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 4% Horse, 
64% Horse and 8% Horse Power. Safe, 
pune and Durable. Over 3,000 in suc- 
cessful operation. 


New Style 10H. P. Horizontal Engine. . 


m™@ Center Crank Engine. All wrought iron 
Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. ‘Illus- 
trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. - 


4 


HILL GRAIN-SCALE COMPY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Automatic Grain Scales, 


ACCURATELY WEIGHING AND REGISTERING 
Any SPOUTED MATERIAL IN 


Flour Mills, Elevators, Breweries 
Distilleries, Malt Houses, Oil Mills, 
Rice Mills, Starch Factories, etc. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
In New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
In Baltimore, Denver, Atlanta, 


St. Louis. 
San Francisco, Montreal. 
Send for Illustrated ana i Balen we Catalogue. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


Aen none ima 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
il | Slate, Tin and Iron 
AA AAA 
aA 
JIUT | ROOFERS! 
SHANNA A A es 
to] WA AA 
| | NAAN Manufacturers of 
ae 
LOU) opnra CORRUGATED 
Sead, iy 
l \ i i 
1] Hit IRON 
| ! 1 | 


ateq Lor Roofing 
And Siding. 


This cut shows our method of fastening Corrug 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


UNION FOUNDRY 


AND PULLMAN CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


Manufacture all Kinds of 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY, STEAM SHOVELS, 


Buckets, Building Materials, 


And all Iron Work used in Elevators. Dealers in PAPER FRICTION PULLEYS. 


Correspondence 
Solicited and Estimates Furnished. 


WORKS: PULLMAN, ILL. 


a TE LAROST MATE 


2 ER Rae 


__ SHRET TRON 


OFFICE: FIRST NATIONAL BANK BL’DG, CHICAGO, ILL 


Sheet Iron Roofing. 


IMO 


Used on 1 All I Kinds of 
Buildings. 
In use in every State and Terri- 
tory. 


(¥~ Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular and Testimonials. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO., 


101, 103 and 105 West Front St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


All Orders sent to FAVORITE STOVE WORKS CO. for PORTER IRON ROOF. 
ING CO., will receive prompt attention. 


Corrugated Iron Ceiling. 


' 4 \ 
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BARNARD & LEAS MF’C CoO., Moline, Iil., 


MAW OE A ClO Rares OF 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


; BA RNARD’S 


| Ca ; DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 
ae Hl Si, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn Cleaner; 
Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines Made for Ware- 
house Purposes. 


ee OW 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


apécy MANUFACTURED 


ve 


CN Eve LoS Law Soc faa 


INK - BELT 


SLA {ER ieee ne OBE 


WEAN? | G 
ANGGRS | 


— 


D SHEET METALS — 


Patented April 17th, 1883. 

The Webster & Comstock Patent Backbone 
Steel Conveyor is the BEST for the following rea- 
sons: ALL WEARING PARTS are STEEL; only the 
best material is used, and only skilled and experienced 
workmen are employed in its construction. Steel, as is 
well known, possesses much greater wearing qualities than 
iron. Itis also astiffer material, rendering the flights less 
liable to bend back and break off. when subjected to a heavy 
strain. The steel also takes a high polish, making less 
friction In running through the grain. Our flights are all 
stamped out with dies, thus insuring a true and smooth 
running Conveyor. 


For all Kinds of : 


GRAIN-CLEANING MACHINERY, 


-—— USED IN 


into L fits is made of st 3 On ~».| | Elevators, Warehouses, Flour aad Rice Mills, Cotton and Linseed Oil Mills. 
its inner side, a feather, “A,” which fits into the slot “B, DRIVIN c END Ss Etc., Etc.; Iron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers, Perforated Floors, for ; 
in coupling, thus relieving the shaft of all twisting strain. > Kilns, used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, etc. Smut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made to order. =—S— 

We will renew your Sieves for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at short notice. 


sored Batentitecl Colin and Lug, madedmonocpiers, ce the eat! Sons OR Epa DP EAN 
oat strain is always on the driving end, this improvement will be ap- RANCH OFFICE THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO., 


preciated by all users of Spiral Conveyors. 


100 Beekman St., New York. - Nos. 43 to 51 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO : 


wi's Pat, Iron Roofing, — 
Crowl’s Pat, Iron Roofing, . 
CORRUGATED IRON SIDING ts ees 

The only double capped Conussiad Roofing, and the only. 0 4" 
one Drea, ate ED ope se pas Vv FING y 

COR SATS TERED Re ERE 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., - CAMBRIDGE, OHIO: 
"Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. — 
These goods will be exhibited at the New Orleans Exhibition — 


OTHER SPECIALTIES. 


“Common Sense” and “Empire” Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Steel 
Grain Scoops, Mosher Patent Bag Holder, Elevator Turn Heads, Ele- 
vator Boots, ‘‘Power” Grain Shovel, Lenox Car Loader, Bult Buckles, 
Car Starters, etc. | 


Send for Catalogue. Address 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFC. CO. 
125 and 127 Ontario St., CHICAGO. 


